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Tue Third Conference of Principals and Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb met at the 
Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia, Wednesday morning, 
July 12,1876. The Conference was called to order at 10 o'clock 
by Dr. P. G. Gituert, of Illinois, chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements. After reading the proceedings of the meet- 
ing of Principals held on the steamer Mochester, on Lake 
Ontario, July 20, 1874, Dr. Gillett explained the circumstances 
which led to the change of the proposed place of meeting from 
Northampton to Hartford, and from Hartford to Philadelphia, 
and closed his remarks by nominating Rey. Tuos. MacInrirg, of 
Indiana, as temporary chairman. The nomination was adopted 
by vote of the Conference, and Mr. MacIntire took the chair. 

Mr. J. H. Isams, of Tennessee, was elected temporary sec- 
retary. 

Dr. Gitterr stated that as chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements he had invited the editor of the Annals to be 
present at the Conference; on motion of Dr. I. L. Perr, of New 
York, this action was approved. 

Messrs. W. J. Pater, of Ontario, W. Wiixkrnson, of California, 
and E. M. Gatxaupet, of Washington, were appointed a Com- 
mittee on Enrollment.* 


* By vote of the Conference, the duties of this committee were subse- 
quently enlarged, making it the Committee on Enrollment, Invitations, 
and Business. 
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Messrs. P. G. Gintert, of Illinois, I. L. Peer, of New York, 
and W. H. DeMorts, of Wisconsin, were appointed a committee 
to nominate the permanent officers of the Conference. 

Letters were read from Dr. W. W. Turner, of Hartford, Dr. 
J. L. Carter, of Mississippi, Dr. J. H. Johnson, of Georgia, A. 
Bélanger, of Montreal, A. H. Abell, of New Brunswick,. Sister 
Mary Ann, of Buffalo, and Sister Ildephonse, of Montreal, ex- 
pressing their regret at not being able to attend the Conference ; 
also a letter from Dr. L. Turnbull, of Philadelphia, expressing 
interest in the Conference and a desire to be present. 

Dr. Patmer, chairman of the Committee on Enrollment, 
reported the following persons as present and entitled to mem- 
bership in the Conference :* 


Edward C. Stone, Principal of the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 
Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D., Principal of the New York Institution, New York, N. Y. 
Joshua Foster, Principal of the Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gilbert O. Fay, Superintendent of the Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Chas. D. McCoy, Principal of the Virginia Institution, Staunton, Va. 

Rev. Thos. MacIntire, Superintendent of the Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph H. Ijams, Principal of the Tennessee Institution, Knoxville, Tenn. 

John Nichols, Principal of the North Carolina Institution, Raleigh, N.C. 

Philip G. Gillett, LL D., Principal of the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Ill. 

W. O. Connor. Principal of the Georgia Institution, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Wm. D. Kerr, Superintendent of the Missouri Institution, Fulton, Mo. 

J. A. McWhorter, Superintendent of the Louisiana Institution, Baton Rouge, La. 
W.H. DeMotte, Principal of the Wisconsin Institution, Delavan, Wis. 

Rev. Benjamin Talbot, Superintendent of the lowa Institution, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
J. Van Nostrand, ex-Superintendent of the Texas Institution, Austin, Texas. 
Edward M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., LL. D., President of the Columbia Institution, Washington. 
Warring Wilkinson, Principal of the California Institution, Oakland, Cal. 

Jonathan L. Noyes, Superintendent of the Minnesota Institution, Faribault, Minn. 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers, Principal of the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass. 
Chas. W. Ely, Principal of the Maryland Institution, Frederick, Md. 

Roswell H. Kinney, Principal of the Nebraska Institution, Omaha, Neb. 

James H. Logan, Principal of the Pittsburgh Day School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Sarah Fuller, Principal of the Boston Day School, Boston, Mass. 

Z. C. Whipple, Principal of the Home School, Mystic River, Conn. 

J. C. Covell, Principal of the West Virginia Institution, Romney, West Va. 

Mrs. A. M. Kelsey, Principal of the Cayuga Lake Academy, Aurora, N. Y. 

F. D. Morrison, Principal of the Maryland Colored Institution, Baltimore, Md. 

J. P. Ralstin, Principal of the Colorado Institution, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Alphonso Johnson, Principal of the Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 
Robert P. McGregor, Principal of the Cincinnati Day School, Cincinnati, O. 

Z. F. Westervelt, Principal of the Western New York Institution, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. Scott Hutton, Principal of the Halifax Institution, Halifax, N.S. 

W J. Palmer, Ph. D., Principal of the Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ont. 

Thos. Widd, Principal of the Montreal Protestant Institution, Montreal, Can. 
Edward A. Fay, Editor of the Ax#a/s, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Gitert, from the Committee on Permanent Organization, 


* This list, as here given, includes the names of several members who 
arrived subsequently. 
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made the following report of nominations for permanent officers, 
which was adopted : 

For President, Rev. Tuos. MacInr1re. 

For Vice-Presidents, J. Foster, W. Wiix1nson, Miss H. B. 
Rogers, and W. J. Patmer. 

For Secretaries, E. A. Fay and C. W. E y. 

For Interpreter, E. C. Srone. 

Mr. MacInrrrz, in assuming the office of President, expressed 
thanks for the honor conferred upon him, and pledged his best 
endeavors to facilitate the proceedings of the Conference. 

The Rey. J. H. Perrineett, of New York, led the Conference 
in prayer. 

After some discussion as to the advisability of inviting persons 
not members to sit with the Conference, the following resolutions 
were reported by Dr. Gattaupet from the Committee on Busi- 
ness, and were adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of the Board of Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb be invited to 
attend the regular meetings of this Conference, together with 


any directors of institutions for the deaf and dumb who may be 
visiting in the city. 


Resolved, That the instructors in the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and any teachers of the deaf and dumb 
who may be visiting the institution, together with any other 
persons especially interested in deaf-mute instruction, be invited 
to attend the regular meetings of the Conference. 


It was voted that all resolutions and motions should be pre- 
sented in writing. 

An invitation from ex-Gov. Pollock to visit the United States 
Mint was accepted. 

Mr. Wuipptz gave an interesting exposjtion of his method of 
teaching articulation and lip-reading, which he illustrated by 
the aid of two of his pupils. One of these was a young man 
who had been for several years under Mr. Whipple's tuition, 
and had had no other teacher; the other was a lady graduate 
of the New York Institution, who had been receiving lessons 
from Mr. Whipple for less than a year. Neither had spoken 
before coming under Mr. Whipple’s instruction, and the result 
in both cases was highly creditable to him and his method. 
The skill of the young lady in speaking and lip-reading was 
especially remarkable, considering the short period of her in- 
struction. 
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Afternoon Session. 


The Conference met at three o'clock, and after the reading 
of a paper by Mr. Loaan on “The Necessity of a Training 
School for the Deaf and Dumb,” which we hope to publish in a 
future number of the Annals, and a brief discussion of the sub- 
ject by Messrs. G. O. Fay, Witxinson, McWuorter, Patmer, 
and Prer— 

Rev. Tuos. Arnoxp, of Northampton, England, by invitation, 
addressed the Conference. Mr. Arnold was formerly an asso- 
ciate of Dr. Charles Baker, in the Yorkshire Institution, where 
he taught articulation. The pupils of this school, he said, 
regarded the pursuit of articulation as difficult and unprofitable, 
and there were other obstacles, but the results obtained sur- 
passed his expectations. Afterwards, in Australia, he taught 
private pupils by this means with great success; and more 
recently, in England, while at the same time engaged in the 
laborious duties of a large parish, he had nearly prepared a 
deaf-mute for admission to one of the universities. In his 
opinion the German method of instruction is superior to the 
French method, and language ought to be taught in sentences, 
not single words, from the outset. 

The following paper was then read. 


CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES AS A CAUSE OF 
DEAF-MUTISM. 


BY EDWARD A. FAY, M. A., WASHINGTON. 


Is the intermarriage of relatives, in itself and irrespective of 
inheritance, a true cause of deaf-mutism? Probably most in- 
telligent persons, especially those who have been connected 
with institutions for the deaf and dumb and have observed the 
considerable number of pupils who are the issue of such mar- 
riages, would answer the question in the affirmative. It is 
not my purpose to oppose this view, but I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Conference to the fact that it is opposed by some 
very respectable authorities, to indicate briefly the leading ar- 
guments which are adduced in the negative, and respectfully 
to suggest some methods by which the members of the Con- 
ference may render valuable aid in the solution of this difficult 
but important problem. 

The writers who maintain the harmlessness of consanguin- 
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eous marriages do not ignore the striking statistics on the sub- 
ject that have been collected from institutions for the deaf and 
dumb and from other sources. Indeed, the most imposing ar- 
ray of such statistics that is to be found in any single publica- 
tion is presented in the elaborate, able, and candid work in 
which Mr. Huth defends and advocates marriages of this kind.* 
It is admitted that, hastily examined, the greater part of these 
statistics do appear to prove that injurious effects follow the 
intermarriage of kindred; but as the figures are shown to be 
unfounded and false in some cases, insufficient and unsatisfac- 
tory in others, and divergent and inconsistent as a whole, it is 
claimed that their value as evidence is entirely destroyed. 

For instance, one of the most alarming statistical statements 
that have ever been made with respect to this subject is that 
contained in a paper by M. Boudin, of Paris, which was pub- 
lished in the Annales @ Hygiene Publique, (vol. xviii, pp. 5-82,) 
and a summary of which, taken from the Comptes Rendus 
TTebdomadaires des Séances de 0 Académie des Sciences, (vol. 
lviii, pp. 166, 167,) has been “ going the rounds” of our Amer- 
ican newspapers for a long time.t The following quotation is 
translated from the original paper : 

“1. Consanguineous marriages in France represent about 2 
per cent. of all marriages, while the proportion of congenital 
deaf-mutes born from consanguineous marriages is to the whole 
number of congenital deaf-mutes : 

“a. In Lyons, at least 25 per cent.; 
“6. In Paris, 28 per cent.; 
“e, In Bordeaux, 30 per cent. 

“2. The proportion of congenital deaf-mutes increases with 
the degree of the consanguinity of the parents; if we represent 
by 1 the danger of having a deaf-mute child in an ordinary 
marriage, this danger is represented by— 

“18 in marriages between first cousins ; 
“37 in marriages between uncles and nieces ; 
“70 in marriages between nephews and aunts. 

“3. In Berlin, among the Catholics, the proportion of the 
deaf and dumb is 1 in 10,000; 

“ Among Christians mostly Protestant, 6 in 10,000; 

** Among the Jews, 27 in 10,000. 

“In other words, the proportion of deaf-mutes increases ac- 

* The Marriage of Near Kin, considered with respect to the Laws of 
Nations, the Results of Experience, and the Teachings of Biology. By 
AurrepD Henry Hutu. London: J. & A. Churchill. 1875. &vo, pp. 440. 

+See the Annals, vol. xix, p. 127. 
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cording to the facilities granted to consanguineous marriages 
by the civil and religious laws. 

“4. The census of 1840 showed that in the Territory of Iowa, 
in the United States, the proportion of the deaf and dumb among 
the whites was 2.3 in 10,000; among the slaves, 212 in 10,000. 

“ That is to say: among the colored population, where slavery 
affords facility to consanguineous and even incestuous unions, 
the proportion of deaf-mutes was ninety-one times greater than 
among the white population, who are protected by civil, moral, 
and laws. * * 

. The most healthy parents, if related, may produce deaf- 
me ‘children ; on the other hand, deaf-mute parents, not rela- 
ted, very exceptionally have deaf-mute children; the prevalence 
of deaf-mutism among the offspring of consanguineous parents 
is, therefore, entirely independent of all morbid hereditary in- 
fluence.” 

This is certainly a terrible indictment of consanguineous mar- 
riages, and if the statistics upon which it is founded were cor- 
rect it would be entirely conclusive; but M. E. Dally, a fellow- 
citizen of M. Boudin’s, is quoted by Mr. Huth as having estab- 
lished the following facts in a series of articles published in the 
Gazette Hebdomadaire de Médecine et de Chirurgie, (vol. ix, 
pp. 499, 513, 531 :) 

1. There is no proof whatever for M. Boudin’s assertion that 
“consanguineous marriages in France represent about 2 per 
cent. of all marriages; on the contrary, 5 per cent. would be 
nearer the truth. 

2. The statistics given by M. Boudin for Paris were based 
upon a total of only 67 congenital cases who happened to be 
pupils in the Paris Institution at the time of his visit, whereas 
M. Dally ascertained from the records of all the cases that had 
been examined thoroughly in that institution that the propor- 
tion of pupils who were derived from the marriage of near kin- 
dred was only 5.8 per cent., and from all in any way related up 
to the seventh degree only 11.7 per cent. 

3. 'The percentage in the Bordeaux Institution was really 
only 8.4 on a total of 287 families, relationship being noted 
up to the fourth degree. 

4. The Lyons statistics were derived from some merely 
verbal data given by M. Perrin, the physician of the Institu- 
tion in that city, to M. Devay; when questioned by a friend of 
M. Dally, M. Perrin hardly remembered the fact, and said that 
no register of the Lyons Institution showed whether cases of 
deaf-mutism resulted from consanguineous marriages or not. 
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There are some other portions of M. Boudin’s statistics, not 
here quoted, of which M. Dally makes similar havoc ; whether 
he does so with regard to them all we are not informed ; but 
the inaccuracies shown in the case of the French reports must 
render us suspicious of the figures given with regard to 
Berlin, which, even if correct, are offset to some extent by 
those of Nassau, where the proportion of deafmutes among 
the Catholics is greater than among the Protestants. Another 
explanation, not less probable than M. Boudin’s, of the diver- 
gent percentages of the deaf and dumb among the adherents of 
different religious creeds, may be found in the Annals, vol. 
xviii, p. 206. 

As for the Iowa statistics, we can easily dispose of them our- 
selves. In the first place, slavery never existed in Iowa. This 
blunder—one of a kind we have learned to expect, if not to 
excuse, in the treatment of American subjects by foreign writ- 
ers—M. Boudin borrows from the less innocent M. Devay,* 
who, though not unaware of the geographical objections to 
his argument, compares, in order to show the injurious ef- 
fects of slavery, the percentage of deaf-mutes among the whites 
and the blacks of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa! In the 
second place,—and this part of the explanation may well be 
mortifying to us as American citizens,—the returns of the 
census of 1840 were grossly perverted in the interests of 
slavery. so as falsely to indicate that a far greater proportion 
of the free blacks of the North suffered from various physical 
infirmities than the slaves of the South. Many white deaf- 
mutes in the Northern States were recorded in the census as 
colored, and afflicted not only with deafness, but divers other 
calamities. For instance, in one of the counties of the State 
which M. Boudin selects as affording the most overwhelming 
testimony to the correctness of his views,f three intelligent 
white deaf-mutes, all graduates of the Institution at Hartford, 
one of them the editor of an influential local paper, had the 
pleasure of finding themselves published in the census of 
1840 as “deaf, dumb, blind, idiotic, insane, and colored!” 
The truth is that if the several censuses of the United States 
prove anything with regard to the influence of slavery upon 


* Du Danger des Mariages Consanguins, second edition, p. 128. 
+ Jones county, Iowa. 
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deaf-mutism, they prove just the opposite of what MM. Devay 
and Boudin would have them, for they show a much less pro- 
portion of deaf-mutes among the black than among the white 
race. 

Another fact important to be considered in estimating the 
yalue of the various statistics which have been published to 
demonstrate the evils accruing from the intermarriage of kin 
dred is their remarkable diversity. Mr. Huth quotes fourteen 
sets of statistics based upon totals of congenital cases of deaf- 
mutism ranging from 13 to 4,458; among these, the percentages 
of the numbers derived from consanguineous marriages vary 
from 3.9 to 30.4. It is worthy of note that the highest percent- 
ages are based upon small totals, while the large totals, like 
those of the Irish Census Reports, give only from 6 to 8 per 
cent. But the great divergencies in the results as a whole cer- 
tainly detract from their value as evidence one way or the other. 

One factor essential to the satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion before us has never been ascertained; namely, the extent 
to which relatives intermarry. If it could be shown that the 
proportion of consanguineous marriages producing deaf-mute 
children to the whole number of consanguineous marriages is 
not greater than the proportion of consanguineous marriages 
to all marriages, and if at the same time it could be demon- 
strated that in districts where the intermarriage of kindred pre- 
vails the percentage of deaf-mutism to the whole population is 
not greater than in other districts, it would follow that deaf- 
mutism is not a consequence of such intermarriage; on the 
other hand, until it has been established that the proportion of 
deaf-mutes born of consanguineous marriages exceeds the pro- 
portion of marriages of this kind, no one can say with positive- 
ness that these unions are a true cause of deaf-mutism. The 
proportion of consanguineous marriages to all marriages is va- 
riously estimated. Dr. H. P. Peet, “judging from the number 
of cases within his own experience,” puts it, with reference to 
the marriage of first and second cousins—beyond which degree 
it did not seem to him important to pursue the inquiry—at 
scarcely 2 per cent. for the Middle States of America.* For 
France, with respect to all degrees, M. Boudin, as we have 
seen, gives it at 2 per cent., and M. Dally at 5 per cent. Some 

* Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, p. 92. 
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statistics of Italy, including unions between brothers-in-law and 
sisters-in-law, cousins, and nearer relatives, say 1.24 per cent. 
Other estimates have been made, varying from 10 per cent. 
down to 0.1 per cent.; but with the exception of the Italian sta- 
tistics, which are probably derived from the dispensations for 
the intermarriage of relatives granted by the Church, and the 
divergent opinions of MM. Boudin and Dally, which are partly 
founded on incomplete official returns, all these estimates are 
scarcely more than guess-work, having no other basis than the 
observations and impressions of individuals. Such observations, 
being limited in their range, of course possess little value; the 
only general declaration that can be made with respect to them 
is, that the estimates drawn from them are likely to be below 
rather than above the mark, for the reason that such events as 
the intermarriage of kindred make little impression upon the 
minds of persons not specially interested, unless the event is 
emphasized by some attendant peculiarity. For example, if 
cousins of our acquaintance marry, and their children are af- 
flicted with deaf-mutism, we associate the two facts in our minds 
as being possibly cause and effect, and we remember the rela- 
tionship; but if the children are free from all noticeable defect, 
the relationship, though once known, is apt to pass from our 
recollection. 

The only important scientific inquiry that has been undertaken 
to ascertain the proportion of consanguineous marriages to all 
marriages has been conducted recently by Mr. George H. Dar- 
win, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, who inherits from 
his father, the distinguished naturalist, a rare fondness for the 
investigation of truth. Time does not permit me here to 
describe the intrieate process he pursued. I will only say that 
it was based upon the statements of Burke's “ Landed Gentry ” 
and the “ English and Irish Peerage,” the marriages announced 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, the General Registry of Marriages, 
and numerous inquiries by circular; that it was not less ingenious 
than laborious; and that the results, though limited in their 
extent and, within these limits, probable rather than certain, are 
the most valuable and trustworthy that have been obtained. 
The methods he followed and the conclusions he reached are 
described in detail in an interesting paper published in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society for June and September, 
1875, and, with some abridgment, in an article in the /ort- 
nightly Review for July, 1875. 
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Mr. Darwin wisely confined his investigation to the definite 
relationship of first cousins. To have carried it further would 
have multiplied the difficulties of the inquiry, with no commen- 
surate addition to the value of the result. He was led to the 
following conclusions : 

Int London, comprising all classes, the proportion of first 
cousin marriages to all marriages is 14 per cent.; in urban dis 
tricts, the proportion is 2 per cent.; in rural districts, 2} per 
cent.; in the middle and upper middle classes, 34 per cent.; in 
the aristocracy, 44 per cent. 

After completing this inquiry Mr. Darwin turned his attention 
to the English institutions for the deaf and dumb, and endeavored 
to ascertain the proportion of their pupils who were the issue 
of first cousins. Here he met with considerable difficulty ; not 
from any unwillingness to assist him on the part of the authori- 
ties of the institutions, but from the insufficiency of their records. 
He succeeded in obtaining certain information with respect to 
only 366 families containing congenital deaf-mutes. Of the chil- 
dren of these families, 8, or 2.2 per cent., were the offspring of 
first cousins. As this percentage corresponds precisely with 
the percentage of first cousin marriages to all marriages for 
the large towns and the country, Mr. Darwin's carefully collated 
statistics afford no evidence whatever that any evil results 
accrue to the offspring from the cousinship of their parents. 

An argument sometimes adduced against the intermarriage 
of relatives is the large proportion of deaf-mutes to be found 
among the valleys of Switzerland, where such marriages are 
common. In these communities deaf-mutism frequently exists 
in connection with goitre and cretinism, and the responsibility 
for the triple affliction is charged upon the kinship of the parents. 
But it has been shown quite conclusively that goitre and cretin- 
ism, the causes of which are better understood than those of 
deaf-mutism, are due to the poisonous nature of the soil through 
which percolates the water the inhabitants drink. In one valley 
where different water was introduced from a distance by means 
of pipes, these diseases entirely ceased to appear in every family 
that used the new water. In some of these valleys, moreover, 
it has long been customary for the young men to seek healthy 
wives from the opposite side of the mountain; but the new- 
comers soon get goitres, aud their children are often cretins.* 


*St. Lager, Htudes sur les Causes du Crétinisme, etc., quoted by Huth, 
p. 214. 
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On the other hand, numerous instances are cited by Mr. Huth 
of communities in various parts of the world where consanguin- 
eous marriages prevail to a great extent, and yet the children 
are more than ordinarily free from deaf-mutism and other defects. 
Prominent among these instances may be mentioned the settle- 
ment formed by the deserters from the English ship Bounty 
upon Pitcairn Island in 1790; a community in Java, and 
another in Dahomey; the people of Iceland; and several isolated 
fishing populations in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The experiments that have been made in the breeding of 
animals from the same parentage have been carried on under 
conditions so varying, and with results so conflicting, that but 
little importance can be attached to conclusions derived from 
this source. They doubtless show a tendency to the repro- 
duction and increase of any disease or taint that may be com- 
mon to both parents; but if the experiments described by Mr. 
Huth as having been conducted by M. Legrain were genuine, 
the closest kind of in-and-in breeding, at least in the case of 
rabbits, is entirely harmless, provided healthy animals are al- 
ways selected. It is not denied by the writers who defend the 
intermarriage of kindred that family diseases and defects, if any 
such exist, are likely to be perpetuated and intensified by in- 
heritance from consanguineous parents, just as they would be 
by inheritance from parents of the most remote and divergent 
races, provided a predisposition to the same disease existed in 
each. But it is argued by Mr. Huth that the intermarriage of 
relatives has this advantage over outside marriages, that in 
them “one can exercise some selection, since a man generally 
knows the state of health and the disposition of members of 
his own family.” As an offset to this may be quoted Mr. Dar- 
win’s forcible suggestion that “no man knows with certainty, 
until towards the end of life, what ills may lie hidden in his 
edition of the family constitution ;”’ and it may be added that 
couples desiring to marry, whether related or not, are too apt 
to be little influenced by considerations of this nature, even 
when well aware that evil results will probably accrue to their 
offspring. 

While the advocates of consanguineous marriages dispute 
the value of the statistics that have been collected to show that 
such marriages are followed by evil consequences—on the ground 
that we have no proof that these consequences are not the re- 
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sult of morbid inheritance, and for other reasons already indi- 
cated—they attach great importance to every case in which no 
ill results appear; for “if it is true,” they ask, “ that the inter- 
marriage of near kin will of itself, without any previous taint 
or hereditary tendency whatever, produce offspring who suffer 
from some disease of the nervous system, or none at all, then 
why do not all marriages of this sort produce these effects?” 
Many instances where such unions have resulted in sound and 
healthy offspring are adduced in Mr. Huth’s book, and we find 
others in a thoughtful paper read before the Eclectic Medical 
Society of New York, in 1870, by its president, Dr. Alexander 
Wilder.* One of the most impressive cases is quoted from M. 
Alfred Bourgeois, who presents a genealogical table of his own 
family, in which, in the course of five generations, there were 
more than eight consanguineous marriages without evil results. 
Another is from the elder M. Seguin, who gives the statistics 
of ten consanguineous marriages that have occurred in his 
family, all of first cousins or of uncles and nieces, with various 
complications ; and all, except one which was barren, producing 
large families of healthy children. The instances of the inter- 
marriage of near kindred mentioned in the Bible, especially in 
the early annals of Hebrew history, are numerous and striking. 
Abraham married his half-sister Sarah, and founded a race 
which, intermarrying continually within itself and often within 
the limits of close consanguinity, has maintained its existence 
and vigor to the present day in every variety of climate 
and under circumstances the most adverse ; Abrahani’s brother 
Nahor married Milcah, his own niece, and his son Isaac mar- 
ried Rebekah, the daughter of Nahor; Isaac’s son Esau mar 
ried Mahalath, a granddaughter of Abraham, while Jacob, his 
other son, married Leah and Rachel, his own first cousins ; 
Jacob's great-grandson Amram married Jochabed, his own aunt ; 
and the results of this last union, following these generations 
of consanguineous marriages, were Moses, the law-giver, Aaron, 
the orator, and Miriam, the prophetess. 

This paper has been limited as closely as possible to the 
consideration of the influence of the marriage of relatives in 
producing deaf-mutism ; with respect to the other evil results 
sometimes attributed to this as a cause—idiocy, insanity, mal- 


* Transactions of the Eclectic Medicai Society of the State of New York 
for the year 1870, p. 34 
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formations, sterility, ete.—it may be said that the arguments 
adduced on each side have about equal force with those relating 
to deaf-mutism. The whole question, important as it is, must 
rest in abeyance and obscurity until more and clearer light is 
thrown upon it by future investigations. 

In the solution of this important problem, Mr. President and 
Members of the Conference, your position as principals of in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb imposes upon you a serious 
duty. How shall it be performed ? 

In the first place, your inquiries with respect to the consan- 
guineous parents of your pupils should be made as minute and 
explicit as possible. It is not enough merely to record the fact 
of kinship, as if satisfied that this is a sufficient cause of deaf- 
mutism ; other possible causes should be sought with quite as 
much assiduity as in the case of parents not related, and all the 
attendant circumstances should be carefully ascertained. Such 
questions as these should be closely pressed in every case: Is 
deafness at all hereditary in the family? Are there any other 
instances of it among the relatives of either parent, or, espe- 
cially, among the relatives common to both parents? Can any 
possible reason besides kinship be suggested for the misfor- 
tune? For instance, did the mother have any occasion of 
fright, or other undue excitement, during pregnancy? Is, or 
was, either parent intemperate? Has either parent any disease 
or defect, or, more especially, is there any disease or defect 
common to both parents, or were any of their common ances- 
tors thus afflicted? In this connection inquiry should be 
directed particularly to scrofula, which so often accompanies 
deaf-mutism that the inheritance of a scrofulous tendency seems 
a not improbable cause of deafness. Other questions of a sim- 
ilar nature will occur to every one, and the answers given in 
each case will suggest further points for investigation. 

In the second place, the results obtained should be published 
in your annual reports, or in the Annals. This is now done 
in comparatively few instances. The reports should be made 
almost as minute as the inquiries. To say that a certain num- 
ber or proportion of pupils are the children of consanguineous 
parents is insufficient; the precise degree of consanguinity 
should be stated, and it is more important to give the number 
or proportion of the families containing deaf-mutes than of the 
deaf-mutes themselves. The form in which these figures may 
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be given is a matter of less moment; but if, as suggested by 
Mr. Wilkinson, of California, in his last Annual Report, with 
respect to other statistics, the proportions are uniformly stated 
in decimals, and the decimals carried to the third figure, it will 
greatly simplify their future collation and comparison. 

Finally, your influence, collective and individual, should be 
used to obtain, in connection with our National and State cen- 
suses, an inquiry into the extent to which kindred intermarry ; 
let every man be asked what relation of kinship, if any, exists 
between him and his wife. Before the last census of Great 
Britain and Ireland was taken, several men illustrious in science 
and literature made an attempt to have this question inserted ; 
but the proposal was laughed at in the House of Commons as 
coming from “speculative philosophers” whose idle curiosity 
it was not worth while to gratify; and though supported by 
such men as Sir J. Lubbock and Dr. Playfair, it was finally 
rejected with scorn. Indeed, the majority of that body seemed 
to be as indifferent to the causes which are supposed to produce 
deaf-mutism as they have always shown themselves to the edu- 
cation of deaf-mutes. As our legislators have generally mani- 
fested a more liberal and enlightened spirit in matters of this 
kind, we may venture to believe they will respond favorably to 
any suggestions that may be made looking to the removal of 
the causes of misfortune; or, if the marriage of relatives be 
proved not to be a true cause of deaf-mutism and other evils, 
to the removal of the doubts in which the subject is now en- 
veloped. 

If a general and vigorous effort shall be made by the princi- 
pals of our institutions for the deaf and dumb in the directions 
here indicated, in a few years we shall have an accumulation of 
statistics which will be far more satisfactory than any hitherto 
obtained, and which will be a valuable contribution not only to 
the knowledge but to the happiness and the welfare of mankind. 


Mr. Hurron said he had always found great difficulty in ob- 
taining statistics on this subject. Parents were not willing to 
answer his questions. He agreed with the author of the paper 
that our present data were not sufficient to enable us to reach 
a conclusion with respect to the influence of intermarriage. 
His own range of observation had been very limited, but so far 
as he had observed the results were injurious. In the Maritime 
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Provinces of British North America, where intermarriage was 
quite common in the period of their early history, the propor- 
tion of deaf-mutes to the whole population was larger than the 
average proportion in other countries.* 

Dr. Peer approved the suggestions of the paper with regard 
to obtaining full statistics; such a course is pursued in the 
New York Institution. Another important subject for investi- 
gation is that of intermarriage among deaf-mutes; recently the 
question was submitted to him whether such marriages were 
likely to result in deaf-mute offspring or not, and upon exam- 
ining the history of the marriages of this kind with which he 
was acquainted, he was surprised to find that at least one-half 
of the whole number had produced one or more deaf-mute 
children. 

Mr. WiLxkrnson said we were too apt to jump at conclusions on 
this subject. We find that the parents of a deaf-mute child 
are related, and we are immediately satisfied that this is the 
cause of the misfortune, and ask no further questions. There 
is no analogy in nature to support the common belief that con- 
sanguineous marriages are injurious. The finest cattle are 
produced by breeding in-and-in. In raising choice cattle re- 
gard is had not to the consanguinity of their parents, but to 
certain points of excellence which it is desired to reproduce 
and develop. Mankind belongs to the animal kingdom and 
is governed by the same natural laws. True, any defect in 
both parents is likely to be perpetuated and aggravated in the 
offspring; but if two related persons who are free from defect 
marry, the result will be offspring superior to the average. 
We ought not to advocate the enactment of laws forbidding the 
marriage of kindred, for no facts have been established which 
justify such laws. If legislation prohibiting the sale of ardent 
spirits, which are known to be productive of evil results to 
mankind, is an undue interference with the liberty of the citi- 
zen, legislation forbidding the marriage of relatives, the results 
of which are as y>t undetermined, is still more objectionable. 

Mr. Van Nosrranp said that when we were urged to collect 


* An interesting statement of the statistics of these Provinces in this 
respect may be found in the Annals, vol. xiv, pp. 12-17. Mr. Hutton 
here suggests seven causes for the deterioration of physique among the 
colonial population as compared with the parent land, among which he 
regards the intermarriage of kindred as the most important. 
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statistics the question that arose in his mind was, Cui bono? 
Nature is stronger than law, and people will marry in spite of 
statistics, and in spite of law. He had been accustomed to 
ask parents only the most general questions, and yet he had 
found it almost impossible to obtain truthful answers. 

Dr. Giietr said it was his belief that from 15 to 25 per cent. 
of all the blindness, deaf-mutism, and idiocy in the world is the 
result of consanguineous marriages. The statistics of the Ili- 
nois Institution certainly show as large a proportion as this 
with regard to deaf-mutism. He had found great difficulty in 
ascertaining the truth with respect to such marriages from the 
parents of pupils; in some cases answers had been given which 
he afterwards found to be false. He thought consanguineous 
marriages ought to be prohibited by law. 

Mr. Witxrnson expressed the opinion that Dr. Gillett’s esti- 
mate of the proportion of cases whose parents were related was 
far too large. Among the 216 deaf-mute and blind persons who 
had been pupils of the California Institution, but one family 
was represented in which there was relationship before marriage. 
In this instance there were three deaf-mute children; but the 
father was so deaf that it was difficult to converse with him, 
and it was far more probable that the affliction was inherited 
than that it was the result of consanguinity. 

Dr. Patmer said the Ontario Institution was only six years 
old, but the proportion of the children of cousins was very large; 
quite as large, he thought, as Dr. Gillett’s estimate. 

Dr. GatLauper said we should remember that, taking society 
as it exists, the number of persons entirely free from defect is 
very small, and the probability is that when relatives marry 
there is some defect common to both which will be perpetuated 
and intensified. He had not given the subject careful investi- 
gation, but he was sure that a large number of cases of deaf- 
mute children who were the offspring of kindred had come under 
his observation. He was glad to have the position he took 
several years ago with regard to the marriage of deaf-mutes* 
sustained by Dr. Peet, especially as it had recently been attacked 
in the Annals by a distinguished English authority.t 

Mr. G. O. Fay said that while it might be desirable to obtain 
fuller statistics than at present, it was hardly practicable. Pa- 


* See the Annals, vol. xviii, page 202. 
+ The Rev. Samuel Smith; see the Annals, vol. xxi, page 142. 
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rents would consider such minute questions as were proposed 
by the author of the paper an impertinent interference with 
their private affairs, and would refuse to answer them. It is 
very difficult to obtain truthful replies even to the inquiries 
now made. 

Mr. Noyss offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
chair to consider the paper of Professor Fay, and report to this 
Conference, or through the Annals, the practical issues of this 
question, and to prepare a series of inquiries to be presented 
to the parents of pupils. 

The resolution was adopted, and Messrs. Noyes, Peer, and 
GILLETT were appointed such committee. 

Dr. Gattauper offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the subject of the arrangement of the hours 
of labor, school and study be considered on Thursday morning 
at 11 o'clock. 

Dr. Peer moved to amend the resolution by inserting the 
words “in secret session” after the word “ considered.” 

The amendment was advocated by Messrs. Perr, Parmer, and 
Wixxrson, who urged that in the call for the Conference it 
was said that the proceedings were to be informal, and were 
not to be published; that not only would no good effect be 
produced by a public discussion, but that it might awaken 
unpleasant feelings; that it was unbecoming for the members 
of the Conference to pass sharp criticisms upon the action of 
boards of directors whose servants they were, and to whom 
they had no right to dictate; that the principals present could 
compare notes more freely in private than in public, and that 
at, some future time, if it seemed desirable, the results might 
be given to the world. 

The amendment was opposed by Messrs. Gatiaupet, G. O. 
Fay, Noyes, Exy, and Gitterr. They maintained that the 
wording of the call for the Conference had no reference to 
the question whether the sessions should be public or not, but 
referred merely to the official publication of the proceedings in 
the manner of Convention Reports; that whatever interpreta- 
tion might be put upon the wording of the call, the Conference 
was in no way bound by it, but was competent to make rules for 
itself; that the principals of institutions were not servants of 
the boards of directors in any such sense as not to have the 
right publicly to discuss their measures ; that the members of 
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the Conference had been sent there by the boards of directors to 
seek light and instruction, and convey it back openly to them, 
and that secrecy, giving the impression that the Conference 
had something to conceal, would weaken the moral force of 
its conclusions. 

The amendment was lost, and the resolution adopted ; after 
which the Conference adjourned until Thursday morning. 


SECOND DAY. 


The Conference was opened Thursday morning at 10 o'clock 
with prayer by the Rev. Tuos. Gatuauper, D. D., of New York. 
The following paper was then read. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF AN ART EDUCATION TO 
DEAF-MUTES. 


BY THOMAS WIDD, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Amone the many questions of the present day engrossing the 
public mind, and immediately concerned with the education of 
the young, there is none engaging so little attention, and yet 
of so vital importance, as the introduction into our schools of 
a judicious and correct system of esthetic culture. This is a 
serious want in our educational department, and the sooner the 
remedy is employed the better for the education of the young 
in the refining and ennobling of their natures through the study 
and contemplation of the beautiful, so profusely scattered over 
God's visible world. 

A pure, genuine perception of beauty is the highest degree 
of education. It is the master-key of the mind and the ultimate 
polish of man. In his nature the sense of beauty is so deeply 
rooted that it manifests itself to him in various ways, and his 
appreciation of it is so much the greater according to the de- 
gree of mental cultivation we bring to bear upon it; and how 
true is the saying— . 


** Each pleasing art gives softness to the mind, 
And by our studies are our lives refined.” 


For the mind of man, educated and refined, desires to be 
elevated by the contemplation of the noble and the pure, and 
loves to hold communion with and share in the lofty movements 
of fine minds. And we know that to the uneducated the bean- 
tiful, in its fine, spiritual sense, is lost. They find pleasure only 
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in the trivial and the common-place. But the cultivation of 
man’s perceptive and reflective faculties, if guided by reason 
and pure religion, will counteract the debasing tendency of ma- 
terialism, elevating him into a new world, full of everything 
which can administer to pure and intellectual gratification. The 
more active man’s moral nature becomes, the greater the prob- 
ability that the inferior propensities will be confined within 
strict limits. 

The Creator, in His bountiful goodness, has spread beauty 
over all nature with a lavish hand, and has given it for our use 
and pleasure; not to be coldly acknowledged, but to be taken 
into our hearts, for the purpose of purifying us, raising our 
thoughts above materialism, causing us, through the contem- 
plation of His wonderful works, to bear testimony to the order 
of harmony and goodness and to His love, manifested in His cre- 
ation. As the sweet singer of Israel has sung, “ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth His han- 
diwork.” 

And since God, in His wisdom, has seen proper to deprive 
some of our fellow-men of the gift of speech, is it not essential 
that we take measures for the introduction among them of that 
universal language, the language of design? For has it not 
been truly said, “‘ The pencil speaks the language of all nations ?” 

Then let us earnestly consider if in educating deaf-mutes, 
opening up to them the beauties of this language, we are not 
varrying to them a boon—one which they will dearly prize. I 
am no advocate of giving pupils the art of drawing as a mere 
accomplishment for the amusement of leisure moments. It 
should not only be studied for its beauty, but cultivated for 
practical use, applying it to the occupations und necessities of 
life, combining the useful and the beautiful. I will not only 
afford pleasure, but it will open up inexhaustible sources of util- 
ity; it will practise the eye to observe and the hand to record 
the forms of beauty which surround us. 

HOW BEST TO OBTAIN AN ART EDUCATION. 

Now the question arises, how best can we obtain an art edu- 
vation such as is desirable for deaf-mutes? Laboring, as they 
do, under manifold disadvantages in acquiring an ordinary edu- 
cation, it is highly important that everything should be reduced 
to as good and easy a system as it is possible to obtain. For 
this purpose I have been requested to give you a slight sketch 
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of my method.* It will naturally be incomplete, for such sys- 
tems are best illustrated on the blackboard. 

Since it is a well-known fact that “all who can learn to write 
can learn to draw,” drawing in all our schools should be com- 
pulsory, as without this no systematic course can be carried out 
successfully in the classes. 

The classes, as far as practicable, should be graded. The 
lower form of pupils should, be taught the nature and property 
of lines, and simple primary forms. They should comprehend 
the difference between a straight and a curved line, and how to 
combine them; also vertical and horizontal, oblique and par- 
allel lines. These they should be taught to put into angles, 
squares, ovals, etc.; and as economy is desirable, the slate can 
advantageously be used in this class, at least until such time as 
a certain firmness of hand is acquired. 

The second form may be furnished with a cheap brown pa- 
per, cut into convenient and uniform sizes, and each pupil fur- 
nished with a piece of white crayon. This works freely, and 
shows distinctly upon the brown paper, and any incorrect line 
is easily erased with a small piece of rag. The teacher having 
drawn the lesson upon the blackboard, the pupils should be 
given sufficient time to copy it, the teacher pointing out how 
best to do so. As the pupil finishes his task it must be in- 
spected by the teacher, and, if correct, passed; faults being 
pointed out and good lines praised. When the drawing is 
passed by the teacher, the pupil should rub it with the rag to 
erase the crayon marks, leaving just sufficient indication to 
give a firmness to the hand as the pupil passes the black lead- 
pencil over it, correcting any line needing it. 

Now the teacher may select the best and one of the worst of 
the drawings, and point out the merits of the one and the ob- 
jections to the other. Each pupil should sign his or her name 
to the drawings, also the date and class, and the drawings 
should be put away. The lessons should consist of geometri- 
cal forms and perspective in its simplest forms, the teacher to 
prove to the pupils their correctness. This class may be given 
angles, oblongs, cubes, trefoils, etc., and these forms should be 
filled with a simple and chaste design, teachers at all times in- 


* The details here given are furnished, in substance, by Mr. J. W. Gray, 
instructor in art in the Montreal Protestant Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 
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sisting on simplicity combined with neatness of execution. 
The pupils may occasionally be exercised in filling such figures 
with original designs. They take great interest in this, and 
rapidly acquire a facility in doing it. The writer has by this 
practice obtained good designs in geometrical forms from 
children of six years of age, who were unable to write their 
names. 

Occasionally, objects in their natural form should be drawn 
for them, such as the horse-chestnut leaf. the -maple, the oak, 
or the ivy; and one of them should be drawn in a conventional 
style, the teacher explaining the reason why. Naturalism is 
not good ornamentation. I have often found it useful in my 
teaching of deaf-mutes to draw one object incorrectly and an- 
other correctly. The pupils perceive at a glance the imper- 
fections. The ouline of a vase or a portion of a moulding will 
serve this purpose. 

For the use of classes, it is a good plan to collect a number 
of specimen leaves, selected for the beauty of their curves and 
art properties. The use of these is to illustrate and suggest 
graceful forms for vases and all ceramic ware. The leaves can 
be pressed and glued to a stout card-board, and will be found 
valuable in the classes. A good collection of growing plants, 
ferns, etc., is absolutely necessary, and should at all times be 
available for pupils. 

The teacher should always endeavor to make the lesson in- 
teresting, conveying as much instruction as possible in the 
short space allowed for the lesson, and he should feel, on leav- 
ing the class, that it has been a good lesson. It may be im- 
possible always to feel this; but he should not be depressed, 
but study so to combine and arrange the next one that the de- 
sired result will be obtained. 

In the teaching of perspective lessons, the teacher must be as 
practical as possible. A door, a chair, a box, or a book, will furn- 
ish objects of illustration. Place a pupil opposite a closed door. 
He sees it fills the aperture. Now open the door, and it looks 
as if it were too large to fill the space. Send the pupil to the 
other side, into the hall or adjoining room, and the reverse is 
the case; it looks too small. 

The teacher, if not quick, will find it a good plan to arrange 
notes, and roughly sketch the designs intended for the day's 
lesson. This will be of great benefit, and there will be more 
prospect of success. 
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The third grade or class should be allowed to draw from the 
Jlat and the round, and their designs may now assume more 
originality and tend to practical use. Designs for manufactur- 
ing purposes, lace, table linen, carpets, ceramic ware, iron cast- 
ings, cabinet work, or whatever taste or use may suggest, may 
be sought. 

Good designs and good casts, with books treating upon their 
studies, are essential to this class. These, if well selected, need 
not necessarily be expensive. As the pupil may experience a 
difficulty in arranging models, neutral-tinted backgrounds of 
unglazed cotton will serve to shut out other objects which would 
confuse the eye. They will enable the pupil to place his model 
in an advantageous position. Ali drawings made in this class 
should be on white paper, unless for a special purpose a tinted 
ground is needed. Many of these designs should be carried 
out in the workshops, if possible to do so, such as furniture, 
fretwork, turning, carving, etc., or whatever industry is con- 
nected with the Institution. 

The fourth form or grade should consist of those who wish 
to follow art in its various forms as a profession, as painting, 
modelling, illustrating, engraving, carving, etc. As it is diffi- 
cult for a writer to define what are the best studies to pursue 
in this class, I will not attempt it in so short a paper. It must 
be simply the duty of the teacher to direct their studies to na- 
ture, their previous training partly preparing them to master 
the details; and by diligence and perseverance only can they 
hope to succeed. Indeed, all a teacher can do is to prepare 
them to enter the studio of some experienced artist who has 
made a specialty of any of these branches. 

Drawing and painting from natural objects and from the life 
must engage their attention, for it is only from the great teacher, 
nature, that they can become acquainted with correct forms and 
good color. 

THE HARMONY OF COLORS. 

There is one more study to which I wish to call attention, 
and it is one in which deaf-mutes take a strong interest. It is 
the harmony of colors. The system which the writer invented 
for this purpose is at once simple and beneficial. It is to cut 
up what painters call “academy board” into small cards. It 
can be procured at any artists’ color shop. The sheet is about 
18 by 24 inches, and will not warp, and is ready tu receive the 
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colors. A complete set of graduated tints from black to white, 
each one duplicated, making about 20 tints altogether, is re- 
quired. You then prepare the primary, secondary, and tertiary 
colors, duplicating each, so that instead of 9 you have 18 col- 
ors, Viz: 
Primary. 
2 red. 2 blue. 2 yellow. 
Secondary. 
2 green. 2 orange. 2 purple. 
Tertiary. 
2 russet. 2 olive. 2 citrine. 
It is also necessary that you make a few tints, which is done 
by the admixture of— 
White. 
2 light blue. 
2 “ green. 
2 “ yellow. 
2 “ red. 
2 “ purple. 

These will prove sufficient for working purposes. 

A color board is now necessary. This is composed of two 
uprights, into which are mortised two pine boards, about twelve 
feet long and four inches*wide, a small groove running along 
the bottom of them to hold the cards in their place. It can be 
so fastened that it can be taken to pieces for the sake of con- 
venience. In mortising the cross-boards, it is necessary that 
they slant so that the cards rest against the board and project 
a little above, for the convenience of handling quickly. Thus 
provided, the teacher requests a pupil to select from the lower 
board the primary colors, and arrange them upon the upper 
board. Then the secondary and next the tertiary colors are 
treated in the same way. Another pupil may arrange these ac- 
cording to their harmony. The teacher can displace a few of 
them, and call another pupil to replace them. Answers can be 
given upon their slates why they do so, and what effect one 
color will have by being brought into juxtaposition with another. 
Next, point out warm and cold colors, or you may take a red 
and place it in the centre of the board, and at each side its 
complementary color, green. So on, through the colors of the 
board, always arranging as to harmony. It is very essential to 
test all the pupils, for some may be color-blind. 
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This will be found excellent practice for lower forms. The 
higher class should mix and prepare the diagram of color, and 
carry it out in decorative specimens. The teacher can carry 
out instructions in regard to dress, furniture, and matters of 
taste. The pupils should be encouraged to ask questions, and 
correct answers given by the teacher. It is a good plan to re- 
quire essays from the pupils on this subject. These questions 
and answers I have found beneficial to both teacher and pupil; 
the former more readily urderstands the working of the pupils’ 
minds, and can give light to their doubts and difficulties. 


In regard to the above excellent system for giving an art ed- 
ucation to deaf-mutes, I would state that it has been tried by Mr. 
Gray during the past few months, with the most gratifying re 
sults. The principles of design which he taught in the school- 
room were successfully applied in the workshop, and the marked 
improvement in the taste and workmanship of the pupils soon 
bore evidence of the benefit of such instruction. The work 
they made (some fifty black-walnut parlor, hall, sitting-room, 
and library tables, of various designs and sizes) was good in 
design, and strongly and neatly put together, and finished .in 
a superior style; and notwithstanding the depressed state of 
trade, much of it found a ready sale. It proved beneficial in 
two ways: it cultivated the pupils’ td&te, and it was a pecuniary 
benefit to the Institution. Mr. Gray is an accomplished artist 
from the South Kensington School of Art and Design, and his 
labor on this occasion was given gratuitously. His instruction is 
the more valuable on account of its practical application in the 
industrial arts and manufactures. It is very desirable to have 
more of our pupils engaged in occupations where drawing, de- 
signing and painting are necessary in the manufacture of articles 
of many kinds. This would be a step in the right direction, 
and it could only be accomplished by a good art education in 
the school-room, practically carried out in the workshop. The 
vast importance of this subject at the present day will be obvi- 
ous to all engaged in the education of deaf-mutes, and will need 
no further commendation from my?pen. 

Mr. Wrvp offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this Conference, with the view of extending 
the field of skilled labor in the arts and manufactures open to 
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deaf-mutes, strongly recommends the adoption of a liberal and 
thorough art education in deaf-mute institutions. 

Dr. Peer said that in the New York Institution every pupil 
is taught to draw according to the system of Walter Smith. 
Some graduates of this Institution have become eminent in art. 
This is a field especially adapted to deaf-mutes. Upon art ed- 
ucation in connection with industrial instruction too much stress 
cannot be laid; it is absolutely essential. 

Dr. Gitterr thought our institutions as a general rule were 
criminally negligent in respect to this matter. Art education’ 
is very important both in respect to industrial education and 
to general culture. In the Illinois Institution it is made.a 
prominent part of the course of instruction. Jacksonville, 
where the Institution is located, is a centre of culture in liter- 
ature, music, and art: it contains several educational establish- 
ments in which art education is carried to a high point, but in 
a competitive examination the average art work produced by 
the pupils of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb was equal 
to that of the students of these establishments. This success 
is attained only by serious, determined work. Two art teachers 
are now employed, and a third is to be added. The trustees 
of our institutions and the public will sustain the principals in 
whatever expenditures produce good results. 

Mr. G. O. Fay said that in Ohio there is no more difficulty 
in teaching drawing than other branches. It is taught to all 
pupils during the last few years of the course, and by the same 
teachers who give the ordinary instruction of the class-room. 

Mr. Hurron thought Mr. Fay must be singularly fortunate 
in his corps of teachers if they combined skill in teaching art 
with that in teaching other branches. It is scarcely possible 
that the ordinary instructors will be as successful in this de- 
partment as special teachers; on the other hand, the expense 
of special teachers is a serious consideration. 

Mr. McWuorter gave it as his experience that not more than 
10 per cent. of our pupils are benefited by extended instruction 
in art. Drawing and painting are matters of genius; where 
genius in this direction exists it should receive special attention, 
the expense being met, if the pupil’s parents are wealthy, by an 
extra charge, but it is useless to make art instruction general ; 
the time for it cannot be spared from the teaching of language, 
which is the most important part of the deaf-mute’s education. 
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Mr. Noyes said that in Minnesota each instructor teaches 
drawing according to Walter Smith’s system, alternating with 
lessons in penmanship. One class, composed of pupils with 
unusual talent for art, receives additional instruction one hour 
a week. This class is taught by a teacher of special skill in 
this department, who also directs the other teachers in their 
instructions in drawing. The results obtained are very grati- 
fying in every respect. 

Mr. Wipp said that art in connection with industrial instruc- 
tion was the point of chief importance for our pupils. 

J. Gzorce Hoperns, LL. D., Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Ontario, Canada, was invited to address 
the Conference on the subject under discussion. He said that 
in art, as in other branches, the standard of instruction in insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb ought to be the same as in the 
best schools for hearing youth. We misjudge our legislators if 
we think they will fail to respond to the appeals made to them 
by skilled educationists in this matter. In Ontario there is no 
subject in which all parties so unanimously agree as in appro- 
priations for educational purposes, and they rely on the heads 
of these institutions to say what they want. If Dr. Palmer says 
a certain appropriation is important for the deaf and dumb in- 
stitution, the legislature will grant it. 

The course of instruction should be made as pleasant as pos- 
sible for the pupils. Let art studies be pursued, even if not 
more than one pupil in nine or ten receive satisfaction from 
them. The proportion, however, of those who would derive 
enjoyment from such studies is probably much greater than 
this. 

The deaf and dumb have greater facility in the departments 
to which art instruction leads than those who hear. Drawing, 
machinery, engineering, etc., are contemplative subjects, and 
the deaf, being separated from everything else, can give them 
their attention without interruption and without distraction. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Witxrnson addressed the Conference on the subject of 
SEGREGATE BUILDINGS. 


He said the destruction of the building of the California In- 
stitution by fire gives that Institution the opportunity of begin- 
ning its work de novo, and the question now arises: Cannot we 
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in our new buildings give our deaf-mute and blind pupils some- 
thing more of the conditions of home life than formeriy ? 

The first suggestion in the direction of segregate buildings 
came to Mr. Wilkinson from the thought of the possibility of 
another fire. In case one building were thus destroyed the 
pupils could be transferred to the remaining building, and the 
work could go on without loss of time. Further reflection upon 
the subject presented other advantages. 

Mr. Wilkinson did not wish to be understood as criticising the 
plan of construction now generally adopted in our institutions. 
There are many things about this plan that he would be loth to 
part with. There is a sort of social aspect about institution life 
which is very pleasant. The principal's influence, too, can be 
exerted more directly and more easily than in separate buildings. 
By a little additional labor, however, on the part of the principal, 
and by some modifications and special regulations, this loss can 
perhaps be compensated for. 

The plan of segregate buildings has some disadvantages in the 
matter of employés. Greater wisdom is required in the subor- 
dinates. It is exceedingly difficult to find one good matron, 
and the difficulty of finding half-a-dozen will be proportionally 
great; so, also, with the other subordinates, to whose discretion 
many matters must be entrusted which in a single building 
would be referred to the principal, and decided by him. Still, 
this feature is not hopeless. 

If the plan of segregate buildings is adopted there should be 
four series of buildings, providing for four distinct departments, 
viz: the domestic department, including dining-rooms and 
kitchens; the house department, including dormitories; the 
school department, including chapels; and the shop department. 

The advantages of this plan are numerous. One of them, the 
provision for the possibility of fire, has already been mentioned. 
The burning of any one building, while it might cause incon- 
venience for a time, would not interrupt nor seriously impair 
the effective working of the institution. 

Another matter is the question of expense. Not that it costs 
less to put up a series of buildings than a single completed 
building, but that the expense can be distributed over several 
years. It is much easier to get $100,000 from a legislature 
than $300,000, which is about what a completed building ought 
to cost. If you put up a portion of a building you have to sacrifice 
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a good deal of present comfort, and the probabilities are that 
as you build addition after addition you will get in the end an 
edifice which will be inconvenient for its purposes, and one that 
you cannot conveniently alter. There is too much money put 
into expenditures of that kind. But with this system, if you 
want 50 additional pupils, a house can readily be put up at a 
cost of from $30,000 to $40,000 or $50,000. Next year, or two 
years hence, you may want 25 or 50 more pupils. You simply 
go to the legislature and get another appropriation to put up 
that building, and you can thus go on adding and adding, and 
at the same time you do not get this great army of pupils into 
one building. You have still the advantages of a small number, 
and yet the advantages of a large number. 

In this proposed method there is something of an approach 
to the family system. It preserves a little more of the normal 
condition of our pupils; you can exercise more of the family 
influence. There is not the tendency to mischief, the general 
demoralization and disorganization which always attaches to 
large numbers. It is infinitely harder to take care of 100 boys 
than of 25. With a small number supervision is merely nomi- 
nal, and there is no need of that strict army rule and regulation 
which becomes an absolute necessity in the aggregation of large 
numbers. It enables you to grade pupils. It is not desirable 
to have large and small pupils thrown together in common 
relations, either in school, dormitory, or sitting-room. The 
younger children need a certain kind of attention, care, and 
home instruction which the older pupils do not; the larger ones 
have tastes and interests of their own. In a single building 
there is interference. There is a tendency on the part of the 
large boys to domineer over the small ones. With this proposed 
arrangement, 25 little fellows in a house by themselves can have 
their own special attendance. The other pupils, 25 in number, 
of cultivated tastes, who need access to the library, etc., can be 
arranged for in their own house. Just those things which suit 
their tastes and which tend to draw out and cultivate them can 
be easily provided. 

The isolation of the sexes is a matter of importance. This 
system enables you to isolate the boys from the girls, and to 
avoid a good deal of sharp supervision, which is necessary in 
institutions as at present conducted. It may be said that this 
is quite contrary to the idea of family relations; that boys and 
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girls, brothers and sisters, grow up together in the same house. 
That is very true, but there are some other things to be said 
about it. There is not an unmixed good in associating boys 
and girls together. In the California Institution, at present, 
the two sexes meet at the table—the boys on one side and the 
girls on the other—and there is a diminution of that chivalric 
feeling which is to be desired in the boys. That indefinite 
charm which attaches to woman is rubbed away. The boys 
treat the girls a good deal as they treat one another. Some 
women say they want this to be so; but is it not better to pre- 
serve the feeling of reverence which is probably innate in all 
boys towards all girls? Under the present arrangement, a 
boy will make such complaints as that the girl who sits oppo- 
site has made a face at him, or that she has had a bigger plate 
of pudding than he had. On the other hand, there is a consid- 
erable improvement in the boys’ manners at the table; but, on the 
whole, it would be better to have the girls in one house and the 
boys in another. A system of mutual intervisiting could then 
be practised, at proper times and under proper circumstances, 
which would be just the same as it is in life outside. This 
would be a desirable and pleasant feature of the system. 

Under this plan there can be no objection to the blind and the 
deaf and dumb being in the same institution, since they would 
be in separate buildings. There would be the stimulus which is 
of such vital importance; the stimulus of teachers meeting each 
other and talking over systems of instruction ; the stimulus of 
pupils meeting each other now and then, and talking over their 
successes or defeats, comparing what they are doing, and bring- 
ing out sharp criticisms of each other. The deaf-mutes would 
have more regard for the blind, and the blind would have the 
conceit taken out of them by the deaf and dumb, while the ar- 
gument which is so often used—that they are entirely foreign 
to each other, and, therefore, should be in separate institu- 
tions—would be obviated. Moreover, if it should ever become 
necessary to separate the blind from the deaf and dumb and 
build another institution for them, their buildings are perfectly 
adapted to the uses of the deaf and dumb, and there is no loss 
of anything. 

The proposed system would, toa great extent, avoid epidemic 
of sickness and of wickedness. There are such things as epidem- 
ics of wickedness, insubordination, and insurrection. Everybody 
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who has attended a boarding-school knows very well that now 
and then a sort of “pure cussedness” enters the boys and per- 
vades the whole school. They will pull the beds to pieces, 
throw things down the closets, stop up the pipes, and do all 
sorts of mischief. What is true of boarding-schools is some- 
times true of schools for the deaf and dumb. Now, if there is 
a tendency to this wickedness it can be a great deal easier 
managed and stamped out with a variety of houses and buildings. 
Of course, so far as sickness is concerned, the desirability of 
segregation is obvious; contagious or infectious diseases can 
be more easily confined in one house. 

The plan is not entirely an experiment. There are schools 
conducted on this system. The Institution for the Blind at 
Boston has adopted it, so far as the girls are concerned. Sev- 
eral years ago, Dr. Howe, contrary to the wishes of some of his 
teachers and of Mr. Anagnos, the resident superintendent, 
carried the thing through, building two houses and a school- 
house. Now, Mr. Anagnos, the superintendent, says that under 
no consideration would he go back to the old system. As he 
was violently opposed to the new plan at first, his present 
opinion in its favor is perhaps worth more than if he had cor- 
dially approved it at the outset. He thinks that the moral 
advancement is 25 per cent., if such a thing can be reduced to 
a percentage. One thing is a little extraordinary. They have 
four cottages, with a kitchen in each house, and Mr. Anagnos 
says that it costs, in the matter of provisions, coal, and every- 
thing pertaining to the domestic department, 50 cents per cap- 
ita per month less than in the main institution. Part of this 
difference he attributes to the fact that the girls do not eat as 
much as the boys. There is also another saving from the fact 
that there is a tendency to waste in large institutions and large 
kitchens which does not exist to the same degree in the cottage 
system. On the other hand, in the case of separate kitchens, it 
must be a little difficult always to keep perfect peace and har- 
mony. The pupils of one house would imagine that they were 
better or poorer fed than those of another. There will be dif- 
ferences in cooking, for no two cooks ever cooked alike, any 
more than poets ever wrote alike. It seems reasonable that one 
kitchen should be run cheaper than half-a-dozen, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe in any assertion to the contrary. 

Another question of importanee is that of dormitories or sin- 
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gle rooms. Is it best to put from four to six pupils in a room, 
or to give a room to each pupil? The single room arrangement 
is not that of the family. A little boy of six, seven, or eight 
years of age is not in a room by himself at home, and he does 
not want to be. There is a desire on the part of pupils to be 
together. Even where, as in the California Institution, pupils 
are not allowed to sleep together, two little fellows are apt to 
get into the same bed, and as they lie cuddled up together they 
look a good deal happier than if they were alone. In most of 
our homes you will find two children in a crib, if the family have 
two children. It is not certain that the single room arrange- 
ment is any more a guard against certain vicious practices than 
the double room. More vice is sometimes committed alone 
than where pupils are together. In the latter case they exercise 
a corrective influence on each other. 

There is another system which was used in the boarding- 
school where Mr. Wilkinson prepared for college. That was 
to have large dormitories with alcoves, the partitions rising 
seven or eight feet high, and all above being clear. A fine ven- 
tilation was thus secured through the room. The alcove was 
large enough to hold a bed, a little stand, a bureau, some chairs, 
books, and other conveniences. In front were curtains, which 
dropped and allowed perfect privacy to the individual, and yet, 
at the same time, always gave opportuyity for supervision. 
You could run along, and with your hand throw the curtain 
aside and see that everything was in order. 

Mr. Noyes said that this plan was adopted at an excellent 
boarding-school in Faribault, Minn., and that it was considered 
very satisfactory. The only objection he could think of would 
be in the case of extremely hot weather, when those penned-up 
places would be rather warm. 

Mr. Wiuxinson said that objection did not apply to Califor- 
nia, where there is no extreme heat and no extreme cold. He 
closed by asking the opinion of the Conference on the general 
subject of separate buildings, and any suggestions that might 
occur to members on points of detail. The California Institu- 
tion is now beginning its buildings anew, and, with all the ex- 
perience that we have had in this country, it ought to be made 
the best institution of the kind in the world. He hoped it 
would be so. 

Dr. Hoperns said this question was one of the utmost impor- 
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tance. Those who have read the accounts of the separate or 
family system, as it is carried out in Germany, must be con- 
vinced of its superiority over the aggregated system in our Amer- 
ican and Canadian colleges and institutions. Anything that pro- 
motes the family feeling exercises a humanizing influence over 
the pupils, and is a great gain. 

Mr. Taxzor referred to his article on the cottage plan, pub- 
lished several years ago in the Annals.* It was based on 
observations he had made at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at 
Davenport, Iowa. The houses or cottages there are quite 
small. The children are young, being generally discharged at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen. Not more than 20 children are 
put into a building, and in some cases not more than 15. Each 
cottage has a lady manager or sub-matron. The children eat 
in a common refectory, and the food is cooked in a common 
kitchen, which no doubt is a much cheaper plan, and, on the 
whole, more satisfactory than to have a kitchen in every house. 

Mr. Talbot, however, was not satisfied that all that had been 
said about the special family advantages of this plan was strictly 
true. Where do we find a family of 15 boys or of 15 girls, all 
about the same age, and with only one parent? That is not 
family life; it is only an approximation towards it. If we do 
not allow an institution to become overgrown we shall have a 
better family influence, and can exert it more easily, in one 
building than in several. The tendency of the age has been to 
too large an aggregation of individuals. An institution should 
not exceed 200 pupils. You can have better supervision, more 
economy, and just as good work as if you were to break the 
institution up into these small families. 

Any person who undertakes to manage an institution for the 
deaf and dumb or the blind on this plan will find himself ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed to obtain proper assistants. There will 
have to be a matron or superintendent for each building, and 
the smaller the families the more teachers and matrons will be 
required. With the special qualifications demanded, it will be 
very difficult to man, or rather woman, the institution. 

Dr. Gituert said he made his deliverances on this subject two 
years, ago at Belleville, and he now wanted only to intensify 
what he then said. He differed from Mr. Talbot as to the proper 
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size of an institution. An institution does not approach its full 
measure of usefulness until it gets above 200. A happy medium 
is about 320, provided the question of economy is one of im- 
portance. If you had unlimited funds at hand, then a school 
with one teacher for each intellectual department, and one for 
each art department—in fact, one for each pupil—would be the 
best; but while a teacher for each pupil may answer in a royal 
family it will never do in democratic America, and our estimates 
must be made according to the means we have at hand. Our 
institutions are based on the confidence and philanthropy of the 
people, and when the confidence of the people in the manage- 
ment of an institution is lost the institution will not longer be 
sustained by appropriations from the public treasury. Economy 
is an important consideration which must lie at the basis of all 
our organizations; but at the same time it is true that the pub- 
lic do like to see a thing handsomely done, and they are very 
much more willing to pay liberally for an institution that is well 
constructed and well administered than they are to pay parsi- 
moniously for institutions which are economical in their pro- 
visions, but are not well and adequately designed for the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. 

If the family is the normal condition of mankind, then the 
cottage system is an approximation to the normal condition, 
while the old system is a departure from it. The old system 
is an evil, so far as the principle of its organization is con- 
cerned, and it is only an evil. It is true there are modifica- 
tions that we bring to bear upon this unnatural tumbling to- 
gether of a large number of persons in one dormitory. Now, 
how have we got into this unnatural and pernicious condition 
of affairs in all our institutions? It occurred with the growth 
of circumstances, originating in the mother institution at Hart- 
ford, which we all venerate and do not wish to criticise, but in 
whose footsteps we have all followed in a system of organiza- 
tion which is wrong, and from which we ought to depart. Dr. 
Gillett said that though fire is a bad thing, he should not re- 
gret the fire in California if Mr. Wilkinson would build an in- 
stitution better than any the world has ever yet seen, as he is 
capable of doing. The number of persons in one of these cottage 
buildings should not be more than 25. There should be one 
refectory and one culinary department, and the domestic organ- 
ization of the establishment should be under one head. There 
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should be two or three school-houses and a separate chapel, 
well built, in a style to comport with the dignity of the common- 
wealth whose offspring they are, but, at the same time, not at 
all lavish in expenditure. The means and appliances to be 
used by the pupils should be exactly as we have them in our 
own families, and as those children have had them at their own 
homes. Our great object should be to develop character in the 
pupils. They need not be confined upon the monastic system, 
with one in a room, but there may be two in each room, having 
all the conveniences provided which are necessary for their 
comfort. Dr. Gillett said there was no reason why the pupils 
of the Illinois Institution should not be treated as well as his 
own children, and they ought to be, for they were fed from the 
same public treasury. The people were willing and glad to see 
it done. He would cover their rooms with neat and tasty car- 
pets, would give every one of the girls a wash-bowl, and sepa- 
rate baths and closets, as far as possible, and would break up 
the aggregation of a large number of persons together. If Mr. 
Wilkinson would persevere and give us a model institution, he 
would find it easier to get the support of his trustees and the 
confidence of the legislature and of the people of California 
when he was doing a good thing than if he undertook to trim 
and tried to do a little thing. 

Miss Rocers corrected Dr. Gillett’s statement as to the adop- 
tion of large dormitories by all our institutions. Such dormi- 
tories have never been used in the Clarke Institution. 

Dr. Ga.iaupet criticised the comparison made by Dr. Gillett 
between the accommodation afforded to his own children under 
the roof of the institution and the accommodation afforded to 
the pupils, who are the wards of the State. A little reflection 
would show that they were not all supported out of the same 
treasury. Dr. Gillett’s children are supported out of the treasury 
into which he puts his own earnings and savings, and not by 
the institution out of the institution property. The provision 
for his children is not direct from the institution, but through 
him, and their support is accorded to them because he labors 
so zealously, earnestly, and successfully for the institution over 
which he presides. This distinction ought to be made, because 
an impression has gone abroad that sometimes teachers and 
other officers are given certain things; for instance, that they 
are given their board. In fact, however, if a teacher boards in 
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the institution the food and lodging he receives are a part of 
his salary, and are taken instead of an equivalent in money. 
No teacher who works for his living is ever given anything by 
an institution, or ever ought to be. 

The Conference adjourned until 3 o'clock P. M. 

Afternoon Session. 

Mr. J. W. Homer, of Boston, a pupil of Prof. A. G. Bell, gave 
an exposition of an alphabet of his own device, for use in teach- 
ing articulation. 

The President laid before the Conference an invitation from 
J. J. Barciay, Esq., president of the Board of Directors of the 
Philadelphia House of Refuge, to visit that institution ; on mo- 
tion, the invitation was accepted and the thanks of the Confer- 
ence tendered to the Board. 

Dr. Gattaupet offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That in the education of the deaf and dumb the 
place of prominence and honor should be accorded to the in- 
tellectual and moral training of the pupils. 

Resolved, That deaf and dumb pupils require for their 
proper intellectual development, while in school, five hours of 
daily instruction for at least five days of the week during nine 
months of the year, under the direction of well educated, vig- 
orous instructors. 

Resolved, That instructors of the deaf and dumb ought_not, 
as a rule, to be required or permitted to spend more than five 
hours a day in the work of the class-room ; but they should be 
expected to divide the remainder of their time between study, 
recreation, and exercise, in such manner as would best prepare 
them to sustain the drain upon their intellectual and nervous 
forees which is inevitable in a proper discharge of their duties 
as teachers. 

Dr. Gatiaupet said the first two resolutions needed no ex- 
planation. The meaning of the third resolution was simply 
that the teachers of the deaf and dumb should be placed in 
such a position by their employers that they should not, 
through any lack of salary or emoluments, be forced, for the 
purpose of earning money, to seek employment other than that 
of teaching the deaf and dumb ; that this should be the work 
of their lives, and that, if performed vigorously and earnestly 
during five hours a day, it was all the work they should be re- 
quired to do; that they should be at liberty and should be ex- 
pected, in the remainder of their time, to give themselves to a 
reasonable amount of study, so that they should be constantly 
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supplying their intellectual reservoirs; that they should devote a 
due amount of time to recreation, so that they may come fresh, 
not jaded and weary, to the arduous labor of the school-room ; 
that they should give time to their physical culture, so that 
they may sustain the drain upon them which is inevitable in 
the exhausting work of a teacher; in other words, that they 
should be at liberty to spend the hours beyond five, which they 
are to give to the actual vigorous work of their profession, in 
the direction of making themselves fitter and fitter for the dis- 
charge of those duties, so that they should go on from year to 
year as instructors growing in mind and in capability to teach, 
and not, having gone through a certain routine, feel that they 
have nothing to do but to proceed in that routine through all 
the years of the future. He was aware that this holds upa 
high standard; many might call it an impossible ideal ; but, in 
his opinion, it was the true standard of a teacher of the deaf 
and dumb; it was the ideal which was before the mind of his 
honored father when he selected the able men he did to assist 
him in the early work of the instruction of the deaf and dumb ; 
it was the ideal which was in the mind of the sainted father of 
his friend, the distinguished principal of the New York Insti- 
tution, when he gathered around him, in New York, those men 
whose names are now bright on the roll of fame; it was the 
ideal which we, the responsible heads of the institutions to-day, 
should ever hold before us in all the organization of our work. 

Mr. Van Nosrranp raised the point of order that these reso- 
lutions were not in the regular order of business, and moved to 
lay them on the table; the motion was lost. 

Dr. GatLaupet moved that all other business be postponed, 
and the resolutions be considered ; carried. 

Dr. Gitterr moved that the resolutions be considered sepa- 
rately; carried. 

Dr. Giuterr moved to amend the first resolution by adding 
the words: “coupled with an efficient instruction in the indus- 
trial and mechanic arts.” 

Mr. Exy said the amendment, if adopted, would really defeat 
the purpose of the resolution. He thought it would come in 
more appropriately in another place; perhaps in the shape of 
a separate resolution. 

Dr. Gattaupet said that, as he understood the amendment, 
Dr. Gillett did not intend to put the mechanical arts in the place 
of honor and prominence, but to give them the second place. 
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Dr. Git.ert said it was very difficult in the case of deaf-mutes 
to draw a clearly defined line of distinction between the value of 
mechanical instruction and of intellectual instruction. Neither 
is complete without the other. He was willing to give intel- 
lectual instruction the prior place in the reading of the resolu- 
tion, and to follow that naturally by providing for efficient 
instruction in the mechanic and industrial arts; but even this 
is not all that goes to make up the character of our pupils; for 
the girls, the domestic department has a vast amount to do with 
the formation of their character. It is not possible to give 
deaf-mutes the moral instruction they ought to have, unless 
they are tanght industrious habits. 

Mr. Van Nostrranp said the intellectual and moral education 
of a deaf-mute, or of any other person, includes pretty much the 
whole education which he receives during his whole life. The 
amendment, then, if adopted, would make the resolution say 
that the whole education of a person ought to occupy the place 
of prominence in his education, which would be absurd. It has 
been the practice in all our institutions to give to the intellectual 
and moral training that prominence which Dr. Gallaudet accords 
to it in his resolution, and the mechanical training has been 
supplementary and subordinate always to the main object of the 
institution. 

Dr. Gattauper moved to amend Dr. Gillett’s amendment by 
substituting therefor the words: “followed by thorough and 
well provided instruction in industrial labor.” 

He thought this would meet Dr. Gillett’s views, and for his 
own part, his purpose in offering the resolution was simply to 
express the opinion that in the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
their intellectual and moral education should not be subordi- 
nated to their industrial training, and that it should not be 
brought down to an absolute level therewith. Both are very 
important, but if an institution is able to give but one, the for- 
mer is the most essential. 

Dr. Gitierr said that, to save the time of the Conference, he 
would accept Dr. Gallaudet’s amendment. 

The first resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

The second resolution being under consideration, Mr. Wi1- 
Kinson said the resolution probably meant well enough, but he 
could not agree with it in the form in which it was stated. He 
had young pupils whom he would not allow to be in school 
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five hours a day, and such would be found everywhere. It is 
too long a time to confine a child of seven or eight years of 
age. At certain ages, five hours a day is not too much, but 
probably no educational authority in the country would admit 
that children of tender age should be kept in school for that 
length of time. 

Dr. Gatiaupet said that, to meet Mr. Wilkinson’s objection, 
the resolution might be amended by excepting the cases of 
children who properly belong to the infant department, or who 
are in feeble health. The resolution was intended to apply to 
the pupils generally in our institutions who are pursuing the 
main part of their course of study. 

Dr. Peer inquired of Dr. Gallaudet whether he would also 
except the students of the College at Washington, and asked 
whether they have five hours of recitation daily. 

Dr. Gatiaupet said the students at Washington have recita- 
tions and lectures varying in length from day to day, the 
time being so arranged as to give them nine hours daily of in- 
tellectual labor in the way of study and recitations. These 
resolutions, however, were not intended to apply to students 
in college, but to pupils in the class-room. 

Dr. Git.err offered the following amendment, to be inserted 
parenthetically after the word “ school :” 

“Except in cases of older pupils acquiring trades, whose 
hours of school may be in some measure reduced.” 

He thought pupils ought to be at work and in school about 
eight hours a day, and it might be to the advantage of certain 
classes of pupils—not all—who are acquiring trades to be four 
hours at work and four hours at school. 

Dr. Gatiaupet thought this amendment, if adopted, would 
nullify the first resolution. It would be not giving the place 
of honor and prominence to intellectual training to divide the 
hours of instruction equally between the school and the shop, 
and it was to meet just that point that the resolution was 
worded as it is: that the shop-hours should not be equal to 
the school-hours ; that the hours of school during the course 
of the pupil's education should be five and not four. 

Mr. Wirxrxson said he had been willing to accept the first 
resolution, and to say that, taking the whole time of instruction, 
the balance should be in favor of the intellectual department, 
and that it should have the place of prominence. But he thought 
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that after a certain period a boy’s time was worth more to him 
in the shop than it is in the school-room. He would have the 
instruction begin earlier than is the case in most of the institu- 
tions. He would not put the pupils in the shops at first, and 
he would give those earlier years entirely to their intellectual 
advancement. But at a certain time the question of bread and 
butter presents itself pretty forcibly. What are you going to 
do with those pupils? Are you going to turn them out at the 
end of an intellectual training with no manual craft, with nothing 
but beggary before them? We all know how difficult it is to 
obtain places for them as apprentices. He would not say 
whether a boy should enter the shop at twelve, or thirteen, or 
fourteen years of age, but when the time does come for the 
mechanical instruction to begin, from that time on this instruc- 
tion is of just as much, and perhaps of more importance, than 
the intellectual instruction. 

Dr. Peer said he fully agreed with Mr. Wilkinson in this 
matter. In some large and prominent institutions the important 
element in the arrangement of the hours of study and labor 
is not the number of hours in the day, or of days in the week, 
but the number of years in the course of instruction. If we 
take a child, as is often done, at the age of six, and continue 
him in the institution until the age of twenty, as is provided for 
by the laws of some of our States, no resolution of this kind, 
even by its amendments, can cover all the points in the case, 
and each institution, under the circumstances in which it is 
placed, must devise its own plan of operation. He therefore 
thought it in the highest degree unwise for a conference of 
principals to make a Procrustean bed of matters of this kind. 

Mr. G. O. Fay said that if our pupils could acquire a knowl- 
edge of the English language at home they never would be 
gathered by the State, at a cost of $200, $300, or $400 a year, 
in institutions for instruction, and if boys could acquire a know]l- 
edge of mechanical trades at home they never would be put 
into shops in our institutions to acquire that knowledge, except 
so far as it might be necessary to preserve their health while 
studying, and afford them suitable exercise. There is, undoubt- 
edly, a necessity for giving them a certain amount of industrial 
training in order to fit them to connect themselves with shops 
when they leave our care. This necessity, however, is by no 
means so great as the necessity of teaching them the English 
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language. They can acquire this nowhere else. They must 
come and receive it from the institution at a costly rate. How 
far shall this cost be continued by our States? Instruction in 
the English language must be carried on until the pupils can 
use it with facility, and can communicate with others readily. 
Trades should be carried so far as they are necessiry for the 
purposes of hygiene and exercise, and so far as to make it easy 
for the pupils.to earn a living after they leave the institution. 
If we carry either branch of our work beyond this limit we are 
doing over-work, which the State is not called upon to discharge. 
Probably none of us feel that either our intellectual departments 
or our industrial departments are carried too far at present. 
But the question is, Which branch of instruction, the intellectual 
or the industrial, lags? It was his impression, after ten years 
of observation and practice in an institution of four hundred 
pupils, that the boys of ordinary intelligence and industry, with 
two hours and a half daily of mechanical labor, have no difficulty 
in acquiring the ability to get along well after they leave the 
institution ; they do not require more than this to qualify them 
to be respectable, industrious, business citizens. They find 
much more difficulty after they leave school in communicating 
with their relatives and with the world than they do in getting 
work. Our intellectual departments, if possible, should remain 
intact, and their hours should not be lessened in order to foster 
the industrial arts beyond their present point. There should 
be five hours daily for school exercises, and two and a half hours 
for mechanical instruction. 

Those of our pupils who best appreciate the value of education, 
who are ambitious and earnest, who take the highest stand in 
our classes, and who are the most skilful workmen in our shops, 
are the most desirous to learn more about the English language. 
They don’t care to work longer than two and a half hours a day. 
They would rather practise English, and become more like other 
people. They are already good shoemakers, they can put up 
their five thousand ems a day in the printing office, or earn 
their dollar and a half a day in the bookbindery, and it is too 
much to keep them working long hours day after day for the 
State without compensation, when they want to acquire some 
knowledge of the English language which will help them to get 
along away from the institution, and to mingle in the society of 
their fellow-men. 
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Mr. Exy requested that Mr. Fay should describe the manner 
in which the day is divided into hours of study and labor in the 
Ohio Institution, and Mr. Fay briefly explained the system of 
rotation adopted. A full description may be found in the An- 
nals, vol. xvii, page 165, and vol. xx, page 269. 

Mr. Noyes said we must bear in mind that there is quite a 
difference in the number of years of study in the Eastern insti- 
tutions as compared with some of the Western institutions. If 
this amendment were to be carried out in some of the Western 
institutions, where pupils cannot be retained longer than five 
years, the intellectual and moral training would be degraded, 
and manual labor would be raised at the expense of the intel- 
lectual department. For himself, he was very anxious that we 
should keep up the higli-toned mental, moral, and religious 
training which was recognized in the original institution and 
in some of those which immediately followed its foundation, 
and that we should not say that ordinary handiwork, coopering, 
cobbling, and things of that kind, may take the prominent po- 
sition. It is the intellectual and moral training that these 
children come for. A great many of the parents say, “I can 
teach my boy the cobbler’s trade, or the coopering trade, or the 
tailoring trade, but I want him to be intellectually disciplined.” 
The people say, ‘We don’t tax ourselves to support these 
institutions for the purpose of teaching trades, except in an in- 
cidental way.”” Industry and the trades are important, but we 
have a higher and nobler work in developing the minds of our 
pupils. Boys come to school who with their hands can surpass 
the work of many an outside artisan in certain lines of trade, 
but who have never learned to write their names, or say ‘‘ How 
do you do?” in written language. Our great work is to teach 
them the English language and to raise their intelligence and 
morals. If we wish the deliberations of this Conference to have 
weight we must put them upon broad general principles, and 
not go too much into detail, as is proposed by the amendment. 

Mr. Van Nosrranp took exception to the assertion that our 
pupils after they are educated cannot be admitted into shops 
to learn trades. Such an assertion was practically an acknowl- 
edgment that the whole time of their education had been thrown 
away. Formerly, the average age of pupils entering the insti- 
tution was fourteen, and after their education they had no time 
to learn a trade. But now we receive our pupils at ten, and 
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perhaps at eight years of age. If we receive them at ten and 
give them seven years of education, that will allow them five 
years to learn a trade after graduation. What is the reason 
that a deaf-mute cannot be admitted into a shop to learn a 
trade? Simply his ignorance of the English language. When 
we have educated him he is ready to go into a shop and acquire 
a trade. Our institutions ought not to be manual labor insti- 
tutions any more than the high school or college. The time 
has come when we may put the mechanical department out of 
sight and devote ourselves to the intellectual education of our 
pupils, thus fitting them to go out into the world as other child- 
ren do, learn a trade, and apply themselves to the work of life. 

Dr. Gatiauper said that the course advocated by Mr. Van 
Nostrand had been pursued for many years in England and 
Germany. 

A vote was taken on the amendment offered by Dr. Gillett, 
and it was lost. 

Mr. G. O. Fay said it was obvious that pupils who have but 
a short time to spend at school must lend every energy to the 
acquisition of language, even to the sacrifice of every iota of in- 
dustrial skill, and it was, perhaps, also true that pupils -who 
can remain at school indefinitely may take their learning more 
leisurely and possibly spend more time in the learning of 
trades. He therefore offered the following amendment: to in- 
sert after the word “pupils” the words, “ where their stay in 
the institution is limited to seven years.” The amendment 

yas accepted by Dr. Gallaudet. 

Dr. Gitterr moved further to amend the resolution by in- 
serting after the word “school” the words “the equivalent of,”’ 
and after the word “ year” the words “for seven years.” The 
amendments were accepted by Dr. Gallaudet, and the second 
resolution, as amended, was adopted by vote of the Conference. 

The third resolution was then discussed. 

Mr. Van Nostrranp inquired whether, under that resolution, 
if a man desired to work six or seven hours a day he would not 
be permitted to do so. 

Dr. Gatitaupet said the words “as a rule” occurring in the 
resolution were intended to provide for any exceptional cases 
that might arise. 

Mr. Wixxryson said this seemed to him about the worst 
phase of trades’ union that he had ever known to be introduced 
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into a convention of intelligent men. Every man has the right 
to work as many hours as he desires and is able to. This res- 
olution was an interference with personal liberty. 

Dr. Gattauper said the import of the resolution was evi- 
dently misunderstood by Mr. Wilkinson. If there be found in 
an institution for the deaf and dumb a teacher of exceptional 
powers, physical and mental, and the executive officer of the 
institution deems that it is for the interest of the pupils that 
that marvelous man or woman shall be employed more than 
five hours a day, the wording of the resolution permits it by the 
saving clause “as arule.” Moreover, while the trades’ union 
binds, we might almost say, body and soul, this resolution 
binds nothing, but is wholly advisory in its character. 

Dr. Gitterr said he was glad to see that the members of the 
Conference manifested so much interest in this subject. He 
sustained a peculiar relation to it as its originator, and a man 
is always glad to see his offspring make some stir in the world, 
even if it is not a very good offspring. 

Our institutions are all the result of the toil and sweat of the 
laboring classes, and it is our duty to administer them as eco- 
nomically as possible. This duty applies to the compensation 
of teachers as much as to the buying of bread, sugar, or beef. 
The money is given us as a high and holy trust, and a 
man is unworthy of public confidence who does not use it to the 
best possible advantage. He would not, however, intimate for 
a moment that the laborer is not worthy of his hire. He was 
a high-salary man, in favor of paying every teacher all that he 
earns, and giving every teacher the opportunity of earning all 
that he can. He would not say to a teacher, “you shall do so 
and so, regardless of your preferences in the case,” but he 
would give him the opportunity to do as much as his health 
and his intellectual ability permitted. 

It is no hardship to require eight hours of labor of a teacher, 
especially when for the second four hours he has a class that is 
fresh and new. There are men in this Conference who work 
sixteen and sometimes twenty hours a day, year after year and 
month after month. Compared with the amount of labor that 
is performed by the clerks and accountants in our stores, by the 
mechanics throughout the Jand, and especially by the farmers, 
eight hours a day for forty weeks in a year is a very small re- 
quirement indeed. 
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Dr. Gatuauper asked whether all the teachers in the Illinois 
Institution were required to work eight hours a day; and if 
not, why not, since, according to Dr. Gillett, it was no hardship ? 

Dr. Gittert said they were not all required to work eight 
hours; some work only five. The object of the institution is 
not to make a few brilliant scholars, but to fit the average of 
the pupils to be good, honest, and industrious citizens. If 
kept in school until eighteen or nineteen years of age without 
being taught a trade, as proposed by Mr. Van Nostrand, and 
then sent out with soft, lily-white hands, they will be graduated 
beggars or thieves. The older pupils, therefore, spend four 
hours daily in the shop, and are taught in the school four hours 
by teachers who are able and willing to take two classes of 
four hours each, one in the morning and one in the afternoon. 
But a majority of the pupils are too small to be working at 
trades. They are in school both in the morning and afternoon, 
and are taught for five hours a day by teachers who prefer that 
length of time, and who receive less compensation than the 
eight-hour teachers. 

Mr. G. O. Fay said the amount of time which the average 
teacher can teach with profit is a matter of experiment and ex- 
perience, and it has been worked out in every community in 
our land. If the teachers of our deaf-mute institutions ordina- 
rily should be required to work eight hours a day, the teachers 
employed in the public schools should also be required to work 
eight hours, thus saving about half the amount now expended 
for their salaries. The experience of mankind has demonstrated 
clearly that about five hours is as long as a teacher can work in 
a school-room and produce the best results. 

Dr. Peer said nothing was said in this resolution about re- 
quiring teachers to spend eight hours a day in instructing their 
classes. The previous resolution recommended that the pupils 
should have at least the equivalent of five hours a day for five 
days in the week for nine months in the year for seven years, 
and this he most heartily approved. But this resolution says 
teachers shall not be required nor permitted to teach more than 
five hours a day. He himself, as a rule, worked ten hours 
every day of his life harder than any teacher in his institution 
works, and he thought that, as a rule, every teacher should be 
permitted, if he can find a chance to do it to the benefit of the 
pupils, to work just as many hours as he desires. 
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He had always encouraged his teachers to do all that they 
could for their pupils, telling them that in this work they must 
be instant in season and out of season. One year his best teach- 
ers were engaged in the afternoon, without extra compensation, 
in giving additional instruction to the higher pupils, elevating 
their minds to a much higher point than otherwise could have 
been done. 


Such resolutions as this do more harm than good. They 
make us feel that we have come here not to confer with and 
encourage each other, but to trammel our boards of directors 
with advice on matters with which we really have no concern 
except in our individual capacity. What good will such a res- 
olution do the Institution at New York, for instance? Each 
principal knows exactly what he wants and what he desires to 
recommend to his board of directors. He does not want this 
Conference to give him advice on a question which is limited 
to the peculiar circumstances in which the institution with 
which he is connected is placed. It is well enough, perhaps, 
for us to come here and discuss this matter in Conference, but 
the result of our discussion should be had in bringing out the 
views of the gentlemen for the benefit of the body here assem- 
bled. 

Mr. Winvp said it was not fair to the teachers of deaf-mutes 
to expect longer hours of labor from them than are performed 
by the teachers of public schools. The teaching of deaf-mutes 
is more exhausting work than the teaching of hearing and 
speaking children. A good teacher can do more real work in 
five hours than an over-worked one can do in eight or nine 
hours. He had tried both experiments himself, and preferred 
the five-hour plan. 

Mr. Hurron said that by the laws of the province from which 
he came (Nova Scotia) the teachers of public schools were ex- 
pressly prohibited from teaching more than six hours a day. 
Five hours is the rule, but they may teach six hours if they de- 
sire it. 

Dr. Peer inquired whether that law was not made in the in- 
terest of the children, so that they shall not be confined over 
six hours? Cannot the teacher teach six hours at the public 
school and then go to another school and teach ? 

Mr. Hurron replied in the negative. The teacher is not only 
prohibited from teaching more than six hours, but he is prohib- 
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ited from engaging in evening school work, or in any other 
work likely to diminish or impair his energy and efficiency. 
He himself had tried seven or eight hours of teaching, but he 
could not continue it long, and he considered it impossible in 
the nature of things for the average man to continue to teach 
eight hours a day for a term of years. He knew of only one 
instance to the contrary, viz., the late Duncan Anderson of 
Glasgow, who for many years spent eight hours a day in the 
school-room. He bore that strain better than the majority of 
men would do. But one of his ablest teachers, striving to fol- 
low in his footsteps, fell a victim to the system in the prime of 
life, being stricken down with paralysis before he had reached 
middle age, as a result of overwork. 

Dr. Hoperys said this question had occupied a large share of 
attention in Ontario, which was the oldest province that had 
laid down the law on the subject. No public school teacher in 
that province can lawfully teach more than six hoursa day. This 
law has been in force for twenty-five years, and so careful are 
the people of Ontario to husband, as far as possible, the strength 
of their teachers, that if a teacher accidentally loses one or more 
days in the course of a week he is not permitted to make up the 
lost time. In that province every teacher who becomes disabled 
or worn out is entitled to a pension, and it had been the speaker's 
duty to examine into the cases of applicants for pensions, and 
report favorably or adversely upon them. He found, from a 
course of inquiries extending over many years, that in the 
majority of cases where teachers broke down between the ages 
of thirty and sixty it was owing to the amount of overwork they 
had attempted to perform. 

Even if a teacher is possessed of superior mental and physical 
power, it is not wise to press him to the full extent of his power. 
The amount of labor the average teacher is able to perform 
successfully should be sought, and that should be taken as the 
rule. 

As a matter of fact, the teacher’s labor does not end in the 
school-room. Five hours a day in the school-room really involves 
eight or ten hours a day in the profession. Teachers have to 
devote considerable time to the examination of their pupils’ 
work, the filing of reports, etc., and although the strain is in a 
different direction it involves a large amount of labor. Our effort 
should be to conserve the teaching power of our teachers, and 
make them continue in the profession as long as possible. 
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Miss Futter said that in Boston for many years it has been 
the rule to forbid teachers engaging in extra duty (such as 
teaching other pupils besides their own, editing, ete.) until after 
six o'clock in the evening, except on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
when there is no school in the afternoon; the school-hours 
regularly being five in number. 

Mr. Witkrnson expressed surprise at the existence of. such 
laws, and asked whether a man was forbidden to buy Western 
Union stock, or to engage in any other business which he 
chooses ? 

Dr. Gatiauper said he had listened with very great interest 
to this discussion. In offering the resolution he had held him- 
self open to conviction that it ought not to pass, but the current 
of the debate had strengthened, rather than weakened, his pre- 
vious belief, that in the interest of those who are doing the 
work of the profession which we here represent we ought not 
to make such arrangements as will crowd them up to the point 
of exhaustion, or even near it. 

He had not intended in the course of this debate to make any 
reference to institutions or to persons, but as his friend from 
New York had taken the initiative by alluding to his own insti- 
tution, saying what had been done there, and what effect any 
action which might be taken here would have or would not have 
upon its course, he felt constrained to make some slight reference 
to that institution. 

Dr. Peer said that if he had made such an allusion it was 
simply as a matter of illustration. He was not speaking of him- 
self as an individual, or of the New York Institution as an 
institution, but he simply put himself in the position of any 
principal of any institution as to what would be the effect of a 
resolution upon this question. He thought all personal reference 
to any institution by name ought to be kept out of this debate. 

Dr. Gatiaupet said he would forego his purpose of making 
any further allusion to the institution fepresented by Dr. Peet. 
But he had a word more to say as to the question whether the 
interests of the work which we have had committed to us will 
be advanced by the employment of our teachers—either at their 
own suggestion or under compulsion—as a rule, for eight hours 
a day. He did not believe that the strain which is put upon a 
faithful teacher of the deaf and dumb can be endured for that 
length of time without a breaking down of the body and brain 
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at a period much sooner than that which is prescribed by the 
Providence who enacts the laws of our lives. All who are here 
present are more or less familiar with cases of teachers whose 
strength has failed in this work. Men and women have broken 
down hopelessly and pitifully in the midst of their career under 
the strain which was put upon them. He knew by his own 
experience that where a teacher instructs and labors with and 
for his class faithfully during five hours of the day, it is useless 
to expect him to do more than that. 

Certain facts had come to his knowledge with regard to the 
experiments which have already been tried in having teachers 
work eight hours a day which, without alluding to any institu- 
tion or making any personal reference, he thought he ought in 
duty to bring to the notice of this Conference. He had trust- 
worthy information that teachers who are required to teach 
eight hours a day confess their inability to work with the same 
vigor and success as they formerly worked during five hours a 
day; they acknowledge that in order to save themselves they 
must spend part of their time in school listlessly and carelessly, 
and that they are very well aware that in so doing the pupils 
committed to their charge suffer. 

Dr. Giterr said it was not the Illinois Institution to which 
Dr. Gallaudet referred. 

Dr. Gatiauper said he made no particular reference to any 
institution, but he stated it as a fact that some teachers under 
this system settle down into the conviction that they are not 
really expected to work during these eight hours a day as 
when they were cnly required to labor five hours a day, and 
that the objecu of this change of arrangement is chiefly and 
mainly to save money, even at the possible sacrifice, to a cer- 
tain extent, of the interest of the pupils. This brought him 
to one of the most important points to be considered in this 
connection. There can be no other valid argument in favor of 
employing teachers so that they may teach two classes daily 
than that it is a measure of economy. If we could picture to 
ourselves an institution with fully prepared, competent teach- 
ers for every ten or fifteen pupils, who would give five hours’ 
earnest faithful work in the class-room, and could then take 
time for study, mental improvement, and recreation, we cer- 
tainly should all admit that that was a model institution. 
Nothing would induce us to ask for any change except the 
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pressure at the pocket-nerve. Now, the question arises how 
far we, as conservators of the interests of the deaf mutes of this 
country, should yield to the ery for economy. No one would 
admit more readily than the speaker that our institutions should 
study economy down to the last cent; that not one penny of 
the public money should be wasted; that we should strive in 
every way to bring expenses down to the point of rigid, care- 
ful, sound economy. But no legislature in the country would 
ask us to practise economy at the expense of any real interest. 
They would not dare to come before the people of their State, 
or the people of their nation, and confess that they had asked 
the managers of this or that institution to reduce their expenses 
and sacrifice the interests of those deaf-mutes who are commit- 
ted to their charge. We know too well the steady, unwavering 
liberality of the legislatures of this country to believe that they 
would ask that any such economy should be practised. Then 
we have only to look at the question whether the interests of 
the pupils committed to our charge will be advanced, or affected 
unfavorably, by the employment of teachers for eight hours a 
day instead of five. On the answer to that question must our 
course depend. We have failed to learn from this debate that 
any advantage is to be gained by placing our pupils under the 
care of instructors who are required or permitted to work 
eight hours a day instead of five. On the other hand, we have 
had presented to our minds to-day many considerations to show 
that it is not in the interest of our pupils to require that of their 
teachers which may within a period of a few years break them 
down and thin our ranks. Such a course wotild compel us to 
take in raw material, and would very greatly disturb the suc- 
cess of our institutions. 

On motion of Dr. GaLLaupEt, the vote on the third resolution 
was taken by ayes and noes. The resolution was adopted by 
the following vote: 

Yea.—Messrs. Connor, Covell, De Motte, Ely, E. A. Fay, 
G. O. Fay, Foster, Gallaudet, Hutton, Ijams, Johnson, Kinney, 
Logan, McCoy, McGregor, MacIntire, McWhorter, Morrison, 
Noyes, Palmer, Ralstin, Stone, Talbot, Westervelt, and Widd; 
Miss Fuller and Miss Rogers—27. 

Nay.—Messrs. Gillett, Nichols, Peet, Van Nostrand, and 
Wilkinson—5. 

Dr. Perr and the Rev. Dr. Tuos. Gatuauprer of New York 
addressed the Conference in behalf of the Home for Aged and 
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Infirm Deaf-Mutes in New York city, urging that the pupils of 
our institutions be encouraged, while in the institution and after 
graduation, to contribute of their means toward the support of 
their afflicted brethren in this Home 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Hurrron, was adopted: 

Resolved, That this Conference, having heard the statement 
of the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet in regard to the objects and opera- 
tions of the National Home for Deaf-Mutes located in the city 
of New York, express their cordial approval of the enterprise, 
and commend it to the sympathy and support of all our insti- 
tutions and of all the friends of the deaf and dumb. 

The venerable J. J. Barclay, Esq., of Philadelphia, briefly 
addressed the Conference, welcoming its members to the hos- 
pitalities of the Pennsylvania Institution, and expressing his 
interest in their deliberations. 

Mr. Noyes offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
president of the Conference, whose duty it shall be to report to 
this body before adjournment a committee to prepare for the 
Annals the outline of an eight years’ course of study for pupils 
as they are found in our institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

The resolution was adopted, and Messrs. Noyvzs, Song, and 
PaLMER were appointed such committee. 

The Conference adjourned until Friday morning. 


THIRD DAY. 


The Conference met at nine o'clock Friday morning, and was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Tos. GaLiauper. 

The following minute, presented by Dr. E. M. Gattavupet, 
was adopted by a unanimous vote of the Conference: 


The Principals and Superintendents of American Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dumb, assembled in Conference at Philadel- 
phia, beg leave tc represent to the Board of Directors of the 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb that the word Asy- 
lum, formerly entering into the corporate titles of many schools 
for deaf-mutes in America, is at the present time retained only 
by the parent institution at Hartford. 

They would further represent that the chief reason for the 
disuse of the term is found in the fact that it is a glaring mis- 
nomer as applied to institutions of a purely educational char- 
acter. Another good reason appears in the fact that in cer- 
tain portions of the country the term Asylum is applied to es- 
tablishments for the support of paupets and the correction of 
criminals; and in general it may be said that the word suggests 
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the idea of charity in a manner quite inconsistent with the spirit 
of the legislation which has made the education of the deaf and 
dumb practically, and, in many instances, actually a part of the 
public school system of the country. 

The weight of these considerations moves the Principals and 
Superintendents to suggest to the Directors of the American 
Asylum the desirableness of effecting such a change in the 
name of their institution as shall eliminate the word so justly 
open to objection. 

Mr. Noyes, from the committee appointed for the purpose, 
reported the names of Messrs. G. O. Fay, E. A. Fay, and J. S. 
Hvurron as a committee to prepare the outline of an eight years’ 
course of study. On motion of Dr. Gmuerr, Mr. Noyes was 
added to the committee, and the report, thus amended, was 
adopted. 

Mr. G. O. Fay offered the following minute for the consider- 
ation of the Conference : 

To secure a more uniform and efficient representation in con- 
vention of all persons directly concerned in the education of 
the deaf and dumb, this Conference of Principals recommends 
to the Executive Committee of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf and Dumb that all institutions and day- 
schools for the education of the deaf and dumb be invited to 
assemble in convention upon the following basis of representa- 
tion : 

1. All institutions and day-schools, of whatever size, are in- 
vited to be represented by two delegates, one the principal, and 
the other a teacher or other officer of said institution. 

2. Every institution and school having over one hundred pu. 
pils is invited to send an additional delegate, who shall be a 
teacher or other officer of said institution, for every additional 
hundred pupils or fraction thereof. 

3. It is recommended that the convention as thus constituted 
be held triennially. 

This minute was briefly discussed by Messrs. G. O. Fay, 
Wiikinson, E. M. Txos. Gattaupet, PALmer, 
McWuorrer, Connor, Peer, and Gitterr. Most of the speakers 
favored the proposed plan in its leading features, but thought 
best not to take any action upon it, preferring to leave it wholly 
to the decision of the next Convention. It was urged in behalf 
of the plan that the conventions as at present constituted are 
too large and unwieldy for efficient and responsible action ; that 
they do not afford a fair representation of each institution in 
proportion to its size and importance; that the entertainment 
of so many persons is a serious burden upon the institution 
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where the convention is held, it being inconvenient to provide 
for their accommodation in any case, and impossible in most 
institutions; that if this plan were adopted all these objections 
would be removed, and while the convention proper would be 
restricted in size and membership, all other persons interested 
would be free to attend its sessions for their own profit or 
pleasure, but not expecting to be entertained by the institution 
with which the convention is held. 

Dr. Gitterr expressed a preference for the present arrange- 
ment. All teachers need the benefit to be derived from the 
conventions, and he would dislike to see any shut out from them. 
No trouble has arisen from unequal representation in the past, 
and he anticipated none in the future. Thus far, too, there has 
been no serious difficulty in accommodating all who have come 
to the conventions. Let each institution entertain according 
to its ability and no one will complain. 

On motion of Mr. G. O. Fay, the minute was referred to the 
next Convention. 

Mr. Wixxinson and Dr. Perr addressed the Conference on 
the subject of short and comprehensive signs for words, urging 
that principals and teachers should forward to the committee 
appointed by the Eighth Convention (Dr. Peet and Dr. Thos. 
Gallaudet) lists of words for which such signs are needed. 

Dr. Lavrence Turnectt, of Philadelphia, by invitation, ad- 
dressed the Conference on deafness, exhibiting some beautiful 
models of the organs of hearing, and several specimens of the 
bones of the ear. He said that in the majority of cases deaf- 
ness is due to disease of the apparatus of hearing, but is some- 
times connected with a complication of intracranial disease. In 
the latter case it extends to the brain substance much less fre- 
quently than disease of the optic nerve. He had recorded one 
case of abscess and tumor in the cerebellum with deafness of 
one ear, and Dr. Jackson,-of London, had recorded one case of 
a tumor of the left cerebral hemisphere where there was deaf- 
ness of both ears. These facts go to prove that, as a rule, the 
brain of the deaf-mute is as capable of receiving and retaining 
knowledge as that of the hearing person. In this connection, 
Dr. Turnbull called the attention of the Conference to the er- 
roneous opinions expressed at the Brussels International Con- 
gress of Medical Sciences, mentioned elsewhere in the present 
number of the Annals. 

On motion of Dr. Patmer, the present Committee of Arrange- 
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ments, consisting of Dr. Mr. Wiikrnson, and Miss 
Rogers, was reappointed, with power to’ call another Confer- 
ence of Principals in four years. 

Resolutions of thanks to the members of the press, the offi- 
cers of the Pennsylvania Institution, and the officers of the 
Conference were passed. 

After a brief farewell address from Mr. MacInttreg, the Con- 
ference adjourned sine die. 


ISTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF THE .DEAF AND 
DUMB IN THE WORLD. 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON, M.R.S.L., F.S.S., MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Tue total number of human beings incapable of speech was 
estimated by MM. Guyot in 1842 to be 600,000.* The inhab- 
itants of the earth were supposed to be 850,000,000, and the 
proportion of one deaf-mute to 1,500 inhabitants was made the 
basis of calculation. 

Since that time the careful inquiries of statisticians have in- 
creased our definite knowledge as to the number of the dwel- 
lers upon the earth. Messrs. Behm and Wagner estimated the 
population of the world in 1875 to be 1,396,843,000.t The 
present number may safely be set down at fourteen hundred 
millions. Assuming the proportion of one deaf-mute to every 
1,500 of the population at large to be correct, there are now re- 
siding in the world 933,000 deaf-mutes. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


American Asylum.—Miss N. A. Wing, an esteemed semi- 
mute teacher, died August 5, 1876, of consumption. She was 
twenty-two years of age, and had been a teacher in the Institu- 
tion for three years. 

New York Institution.—The vacancies in the corps of in- 
struction occasioned by the resignations of Messrs. Pettengill, 
Westervelt, and Nelson have been supplied by the appointment 


* Liste Littéraire Philocophe, page 341. 
+ Bevilkerung der Erde, 3a edition, Gotha, 1875. 
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of Messrs. J. Van Nostrand, M. A., formerly a teacher in the 
Institution and late principal of the Texas Institution, F. D. 
Clarke, M. A., formerly a teacher in the Institution, and W. G. 
Jones, B. A, a graduate of the Institution and of the National 
College. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—My. J. M. Pratt has been added 
to the corps of teachers. 

Indiana Institution.—Mr. E. G. Valentine has resigned his 
position of teacher, and is now engaged in the study of law in 
Chicago. We are sorry thus to lose from our profession one 
of its ablest and most successful members. 

Georgia Institution.—The legislature at its last session 
changed the minimum age of admission from seven to ten 
years, a step in the opposite direction from that generally taken 
of late by institutions that have changed the age of admission. 
The permitted term of instruction continues to be seven years, 
but three years additional are allowed to pupils of superior ca- 
pacity. 

The legislature made an appropriation of $2,000 for the pur- 
chase of property adjoining the Institution, to provide accom 
modation for the education of the colored deaf-mutes of the 
State. Owing to the lack of means, the colored department has 
not yet gone into operation. 

Michigan Institution.—The place of principal has been tem- 
porarily supplied by the appointment of Mr. J. W. Parker, one 
of the teachers. Miss Kate E. Barry has been added to the 
corps of instruction. 

The old system of heating the buildings having been found 
insufficient, the method of direct radiation has been substituted. 

Iowa Institution.—The opening of the term has been de- 
ferred until the 10th of October, to give time for finishing the 
new works for heating the building. 


Minnesota Institution.—Miss Marion Wilson, who has been 
a teacher for two years, was married June 29 to Mr. F. C. Shel- 
don, formerly assistant steward. The office of assistant stew- 
ard is now occupied by Mr. George W. Lewis, but the vacancy 
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made by Miss Wilson's resignation will not be filled for the 
present. 

Leonard Hodgman, one of the most promising pupils for the 
past three years, is receiving private instruction at home this 
year from Miss Jones, a recent graduate of Prof. A. G. Bell's 
school at Boston 

Maryland Institution.—Miss Hester M. Porter has resigned 
her position of teacher to become the wife of Mr. R. P. Me- 
Gregor, principal of the Cincinnati Day-School, and is succeeded 
by Miss Annie B. Barry, a graduate of the Institution. 

Nebraska Institution.—An additional building, 48 feet by 
60, was begun last month, to be completed in December. It 
is built of brick, and will contain three stories and an attic. It 
stands 66 feet south of the present building, and will be con- 
nected with it by a one-story building, most of which will be 
used as a dining-room. When the new building is finished it 
will be possible to separate the boys and girls, and the officers 
will be relieved of much care and anxiety. 


Central New York Institution.—My. E. B. Nelson, late a 
teacher in the New York Institution, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Central Institution, in the place of Mr. A. Johnson, 
who has resigned. 

Western New York Institution.—This new Institution is to 
be opened at Rochester, N. Y., on the 4th of October, with the 
following excellent corps of officers: Principal, Mr. Z. F. Wes- 
tervelt, late a teacher in the New York Institution and formerly 
in the Maryland Institution ; teachers, Mrs. Westervelt, for- 
merly teacher of articulation in the Maryland Institution, Miss 
H. E. Hamilton, late teacher of articulation in the New York 
Institution, and Mr. E. P. Hart, a resident of Rochester; ma- 
tron, Mrs. L. P. Peet, late matron of the New York Institution. 
It is seldom that an institution begins its work under such fa- 
vorable auspices. 

Ontario Institution.—The fall term opened with 209 pupils, 
a much larger number than have ever been in attendance 
before. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Deaf-Mutism in China.—In the last volume of the Annals 
(page 191) we published an extract from a letter written by the 
Rey. J. Fisher Crossette, a missionary in North China, in 
which, making an earnest appeal for the establishment of an 
institution for the deaf and dumb in that country, he estimated 
the number of deaf-mutes in China as at least ten times the 
number in this country. As we had the impression that the 
Rey. S. R. Brown and other missionaries who had sought deaf- 
mutes in China had not succeeded in finding any, and as this 
impression was confirmed by Mr. H. W. Syle, who has investi- 
gated the subject carefully, we wrote to Mr. Crossette, asking 
him on what information his estimate was based. He replies 
as follows : 

“My statement of the ten-fold ratio of the deaf and dumb in 
China was based simply on the fact that there are ten citizens 
of China to one of the United States. I should have been more 
careful, and should have made allowances for difference in race, 
climate, national customs, etc. In China, custom does not saiic- 
tion the marriage of persons of the same name, even though no 
relationship can be traced. The marriage of near relations on 
the mother’s side is not common. One fruitful cause of deaf- 
ness, therefore, [if the marriage of relatives is a fruitful cause 
of deafness, ] is comparatively wanting, at least in this part of 
China. Accidents are more rare here than in America, for the 
reason that there are no machines to mangle the pedple, no 
stairs to tumble down, no hurry, and no bustle. It is very 
likely, too, that many deaf and dumb children are left to per- 
ish. On the other hand, as the medical practice, the food, the 
houses, etc., are inferior to those of the United States, more 
cases of deaf-mutism resulting from sickness and disease are 
to be expected. The clay gods erected in many places, whose 
prerogative it is to cure deafness and diseases of the ear, show 
that the affliction is not uncommon.” 

Mr. Crossette goes on to cite the cases of seventeen deaf- 
mutes, of whose existence he has learned from his native 
teacher, servants, church members, etc. He also encloses a 
letter from the Rev. C. R. Mills, of Tung Chow, North China, 
who is especially interested in the subject from the fact that he 
has a deaf-mute son. Mr. Mills has personally met four deaf 
and dumb persons, and without having made special inquiries, 
has heard incidentally from brother missionaries of three others. 
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He expresses the opinion that deaf-mutes are more numerous 
in North China than in the United States. A disease called 
shang han, resembling meningitis, prevails there, and one of 
its commonest effects is to impair the hearing more vr less. 
The number of Chinese who have been made partially deaf by 
this disease is very great, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that it sometimes results in total deafness. 


Foreign Savants on “ Deaf-Mutism.”’—The Philadelphia 
Medical and Surgical Reporter of April 29, 1876, contains an 
abstract of the proceedings of the “ International Congress of 
Medical Sciences, Section of Otology,” held at Brussels in 
September, 1875. The discussions upon subjects relating to 
otology proper were creditable to those who took part in them 
and will no doubt prove useful to medical science; but when 
the learned members of the “ Congress ” undertook to treat of 
the psychological aspects of deaf-mutism, they made—if cor- 
rectly reported in the Philadelphia Jowrnal—a deplorable 
exhibition of their own ignorance. M. Bonnafont’s paper ‘“ On 
the Legal Responsibility of Deaf-Mutes” is epitomized as fol- 
lows in the Reporter : 

“He began by establishing the fact that the absence of the 
sense of hearing exercises a most deleterious influence on the 
development of our facuities, and renders difficult all means of 
instruction and education. The intelligence of deaf-mutes 
not being accessible to abstract ideas, we cannot expect to find 
in them a notion of conscience which permits the appreciation 
of the acts emanating from the intelligence. He refuses to 
admit that the deaf-mute is capable of receiving an unlimited 
amount of education, and thinks, at best, that it can only be an 
approach to an education. Again, in this respect, it is neces- 
sary to make a distinction between congenital and acquired 
deaf-mutism. Between the uninstructed deaf-mute and the 
idiot there is not much difference. M. Bonnafont endeavors to 
prove that the deaf-mute is devoid of dangerous propensities, 
quoting Itard, who declares that he has never seen a single 
deaf-mute become insane. Now, as this imbecility is in direct 
opposition to intellectual development, we have furnished a new 
argument in reference to the legal responsibility of those 
affected with deaf-mutism. This failing in the education of the 
intelligence belonging to them makes itself felt through phases 
of their lives. If they learn to write, they generally make 
attempts in a childish or idiotic language, which shows an ab- 
sence in precision of judgment. Then he believes that, legally, 
the deaf-mute should be treated as the idiot. It has always 
been considered that deaf-mutes should be excluded from gen- 
eral social life.” 
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Another prominent member of the Congress, M. Delstanche, 
said : 

“Those who claim for these unfortunates a certain degree of 
responsibility (in accordance with their education) do not take 
sufficiently into account the special condition in which they 
live. One does not take into account their irascibility: on the 
slightest provocation they often fly into the most violent rage.” 

To these remarks there was no dissent from any quarter. It 
is a pity that such erroneous declarations should be made to 
the world by men regarded as wise, and who doubtless are so 
in their own departments. We scarcely think the like would 
have occurred in this country, where the whole subject seems 
to be better understood than it is abroad. The reason of the 
difference is probably to be found in the clear and correct ex- 
planations of our widely-circulated institution reports; in such 
publications as Dr. H. P. Peet's treatise on the “ Legal Rights 
and Responsibilities of the Deaf and Dumb,” Dr. I. L. Peet's 
paper on the “ Psychical Status and Criminal Responsibility of 
the Totally Uneducated,” and President Gallaudet’s article on 
** Deaf-Mutism ;” and, perhaps chiefly, in the number of educated 
deaf-mutes to be found in all communities and all classes of 
society. Though the gentlemen of the ‘Congress ” seemed to be 
giving the results of their own observation, we suspect that 
the source from which they drew their erroneous ideas was a 
remarkable article on the Paris Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, published sometime ago in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
in following which they doubtless thought they were speaking 
by the book. As it is our purpose to give a translation of this 
- article in a future number of the Annals, we make no further 
comments on it at present. 

The Acoumetre.—One of the subjects discussed at the 
International Congress of Medical Sciences was “the means of 
measuring the hearing, and of recording the degree, in a 
uniform manner in all countries.” M. Delstanche’s report pre- 
sented the following conclusions : 


“1. In its normal state the ear perceives equally well all 
sounds that strike it, whatever may be their motive. Conse- 
quently, a simple single-toned ‘acoumetre’ might be used as a 
common measure of the hearing in all lands. 

“Tn its pathological state, on the contrary, the hearing varies 
with the individual case; the deafness is sometimes partial 
and exclusively for certain sounds and certain isolated tones, as 
if some of the keys in the acoustic apparatus were lost out; in 
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other cases it is more general, and is more or less impaired for 
all sounds. In such cases it is evident that a monotoned 
‘acoumetre’ would not suffice; the examination cannot be 
complete without the aid of different ‘acoumetres,’ or, better, 
one instrument combining the various acoustic elements, such 
as sounds and tones of varying height or intensity, isolated or 
combined among themselves, according to the desire of the 
physician. That one of which we have just given a description 
unites these conditions in a certain measure, but it will be a 
long time before we are able to arrive at an imitation of the 
human voice; the examination with the voice will be an indis- 
pensable complement of all artificial tests. 

“2. The metre ought to be our standard for measuring dis- 
tances. If the ‘acoumetre’ is not heard at a distance, the 
methodical employment of the diapason would give a more or 
less exact appreciation of the degree of hearing. 

“3. Numbers of formule for registration have been pro- 
posed, but so far as precision and conciseness are concerned, 
no one of these is equal to the abbreviated method in use for 
indicating the frequency of the pulse, respiration, and temper- 
ature of the body. Represent, for instance the words watch, 
timbre, voice, ear, right and left, by their initials ; the distance 
the patient can hear the watch, and the distance it should be 
heard, by means of metres and centimetres.” 


Respiration through the Mouth.—At the “Congress ” above 
mentioned M. Guye presented a communication “On the 
Danger of Respiration through the Mouth,” with reference to 
the hearing : 


“He mentions the fact that in medical literature but little 
notice is taken of the injurious practice among the deaf of 
breathing through the mouth. He also states that the nasal 
breathing fulfils certain indications which the buccal breathing 
cannot. They are threefold: 1. The sense of smell obviates 
the introduction of impure air. 2. The moisture of the nasal 
walls gives a certain degree of aqueous saturation to the in- 
spired air, thus rendering it less irritating to the mucous mem- 
brane of the throat and larnyx. 3. The infractuosities of the 
nasal organs serve to catch the particles of solid matter sus- 
pended in the air, this being proved by the quantity of dust 
sometimes found accumulated in the nostrils. These points 
show the defects in the buccal respiration. 

The contact of dry air often produces disorders of circula- 
tion in the region of the pharynx, particularly chronic catarrh, 
which may easily be transmitted through the Eustachian tubes 
to the tympanum. 

‘Granular or adenoid pharyngitis may originate from this 
cause. 

“Tn order to overcome these conditions it is very necessary 
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to re-establish the respiration through the nose. When we 
cannot do this through the will of the patient, as for instance 
in children, it is recommended to make use of a little apparatus 
something like the English respirator, except that it does not 
allow of the passage of air. M. Guye cites cases of deafness 
from catarrh which have been much relieved by the use of this 
method alone.” 

In this connection we would call the attention of our readers 
to an entertaining and instructive little book by the late George 
Catlin, on the evil effects of breathing through the mouth. It 
is published by John Wiley & Son, of New York, under the 
double title of “The Breath of Life” and “Shut Your 
Mouth!” 

Proceedings of the Highth Convention.—We are happy to 
announce that the Proceedings of the Eighth Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, held at Belleville, 
Ontario, in 1874, have been published in book form. The vol- 
ume—an octavo of 191 pages—is neatly printed by Hunter, 
Rose & Co., of Toronto. The Eighth Convention was one of 
the most important that have been held, and the record of its 


proceedings has a permanent value. The institutions have 
been supplied with copies by the Ontario Institution. Persons 


interested who do not receive them in this way can probably 
obtain them on application to W. J. Palmer, Ph. D., Principal 
of the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Belleville, 
Ontario, Canada. 


The Annals Index.—The Index to the first twenty volumes 
of the Annals is partly in type, and we hope in the course of a 
few weeks—which may, however, prove to be months—to pre- 
sent it to our readers. The magnitude of the work and cir- 
cumstances unforeseen and beyond our control have thus far 
delayed its completion. 


The Annals.—At the request of the Minister from Chili 
President Gallaudet contributed some publications on deaf-mute 
instruction, including several volumes of the Annals, to the 
International Exhibition held last year at Santiago, Chili. We 
learn from the official announcement of prizes that the Annals 
received “a medal of the first class, with a special reeommenda- 
tion, and thanks for the kindness shown to the Government in 
sending this important collection.” 
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